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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK AND THEIR CHILDREN. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


The letter A is the only one in the alphabet which has 
been made the subject of a poem, and so good a one that it 
was long supposed to have been Byron's. The letter J is, 
of course, of more importance ; it is used, indeed, much too 
often, and is never left out, whereas the peculiarity of / is 
that by many persons it is omitted when it ought to be 
present, and pronounced when it ought to be omitted. In 
London at least it is a shibboleth by the use of which the 
lower classes are distinguished and at once detected. Its 
abuse is very catchimg, and it is almost incurable. I have 
only known one instance in which it has been marked in 
youth and through care and association been extirpated. It 
is a most unfortunate defect in a preacher; the destination of 
the wicked when pronounced without the & not only loses 
half its terrors, but produces unbecoming mirth; and it 
is almost as bad in an advocate. What is very singular, 
the sufferers are quite unaware of their complaint, and 
cannot conceive what their audience sees to laugh at, 
while, of course, it is a very delicate subject to 
remonstrate with them about. In a recent number of 
a popular magazine an anecdote is told of how a learned 
Judge pointed out to the counsel pleading before him that 
‘halter’ and “altar” were not (as he pronounced them) 
synonymous terms. But we are not all of us Judges, who, 
it seems, are privileged to be rude. There was once a 
great counsel, afterwards one of the admitted ornaments 
of the Bench, who could not have pronounced ‘ halter ”’ to 
save his neck, and was quite innocent of his misuse of its 
ecclesiastical equivalent, who had the fact brought home to 
him by a Frenchman. This man was interpreter in a case 
where French witnesses were examined concerning some 
The barrister, who knew little about the 


” 


aniline dye. 
process, inquired ‘‘Do you heat this aniline ? 
usual, left out the A. But the interpreter, who knew 
nothing about that, rendered the question literally— 
‘* Mangez-vous cet aniline?” Whereat the Court was 
** convulsed,”’ not at the omission of the learned counsel— 
to which it was quite accustomed—but at its being brought 
home to him. 


and, as 


On another occasion a counsel similarly handicapped 
or, as he would have said, ’andicapped—had been arguing 
at great length, when his junior rose and remarked: ‘‘ My 
Lords, considering the length of my learned leader's address, 
I will not weary the Court with my observations except 
only to add the 7’s.” This was not pretty, and, in a 
junior, not respectful. 


After all, it is but a trifle, though certainly more repre- 
hensible as a sin of superfluity than of omission ; no worse 
than a false quantity with scholars, or talking of foxes’ tails 
to sportsmen, and not nearly as bad as eating peas with a 
knife. But -the worst of it is that it happens so con- 
tinuously. People may slur their words, or clip them so 
that half the letters are left out, but one does not miss them 
Others, again, use expletives—deplor- 
able complements to conversation—but they are not half 
so bad as unnecessary aspirates. What is at the bottom of 
our aversion to the habit is no doubt the conviction that 


as we miss the h. 


it arises from ignoble birth or vulgar association, though 
as a matter of fact this may not be the case. I remember 
my cousin Harry telling me, when we were both young 
fellows, a love adventure of his which made a great im- 
pression upon me at the time, it seemed so dramatic. Ie 
had better prospects (confound him! ) than ever I had, and 
was well thought of in the matrimonial market; but, as 
mostly happens with our golden youth, he also thought 
well of himself, and was not easily captured. At last, 
however, he was hooked, though not in a vital part. In 
that respect men are very like fishes; they are pulled 
sometimes quite out of their element, but not landed ; and 
they flop back again into their bachelor ways till they 
rise to another bait. He lived at a seaside place, where 
the daughters of naval and military heroes abounded, 
and was greatly attracted by one of them, Kate 
Volney. The family were numerous but select; her father 
was a much-decorated Admiral; her sisters brilliant and 
distinguished even when compared with her own tran- 
scendent charms; but her mother was invisible. There 
were all sorts of stories circulated about her: she was 
mad; she drank; she had some disease previously 
unknown to the human species, and soon. Some said she 
was the pig-faced lady, and others that she had no nose. 
These latter statements could not be authentic, because she 
had been seen by the tradespeople that frequented the house, 
who perceived nothing remarkable about her; and, indeed, 
the grocer, who had the reputation of being a judge of such 
matters, averred that she was “‘ well enough to look at for 
anold’un.” But in Society she was never seen. Cousin 
Harry heard that the old. lady bathed in the morning, 
perhaps for that mysterious disease of hers, and he lay in 
wait for her. She was in marine costume; a sponge-bag 
on her head, blue spectacles on her nose (so she had one), 
and yellow slippers. Ife addressed her most politely, 
explaining that he had seized this (the only) opportunity 
of making her acquaintance. She answered nothing; a 
wandering of the eyes and a twitching of the lips, as though 
casting about for replies and rejecting them, were ail she 
youchsafed him. Was she dumb’ How delightful to 
have a dumb mother-in-law! At last she spoke, and he 
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fled to his home. ‘‘ Dear Kate,” he wrote to her daughter, 
‘- after a conversation with your good mother this morning, 
I have no alternative but to withdraw my pretensions to 
your hand; but be assured your secret is safe with me.” 
Thirty years after he told it tome. ‘ My dear fellow, that 
good lady could not have said ‘Heaven’ to have got 
there, and would have called me ‘’Arry’ to the end of 
her days.” 


There is to be a Millionaire Club, we are told, in 
Piccadilly, to which, says the reporter, many persons 
will probably belong in order to persuade the public 
that they are millionaires. This puts it—save for the 
trifling annual subscription of one hundred guineas— 
within the reach of everybody. But when he talks 
of the ‘feasts of Lucullus” to be served at the 
establishment he shows a great ignorance of the ways of 
millionaires. I have studied them with interest, and paid 
them great attention (though without practical result), and 
a falser view of them could hardly have been taken. They 
eat beans and bacon, and on feast days—dividend days—liver 
and crow. In their liquid refreshment they are more luxuri- 
ous: whisky and Apollinaris is imbibed by those whose 
‘‘ five figures”’ begin with a unit, but the really wealthy 
drink whisky-and-water. As for their clothes, one hardly 
likes to speak about them; they are often “shining 
garments,” but not in the sense in which the term is used 
in ‘‘ Eastern imagery,” and if I wanted to exchange my 
umbrella for a better one, a millionaire’s club would not 
be my hunting ground. But whence, it may be asked, 
are these paradoxical habits? It is by means of them 
that some have become millionaires, and they find it diffi- 
cult to give them up, while with others it is their only 
mode of distinction from the beggarly fellows who have 
only ten thousand a year, and even less. 


There is nothing so dwelt upon in a foreigner's view of 
England as the immense gulf it exhibits between wealth 
and poverty. In the same newspaper of recent date 
we read of a bride with a dowry of a hundred thousand 
pounds and of the sale of a wife and three children in the 
provinces for seven and sixpence—less than two shillings 
a head. Still more astonishing sounds an advertisement 
in the Daily Telegrapk on the very day on which the Lord 
Mayor’s feast was described: ‘‘ Roast cook (young man) 
wanted for the City.”” What will be the reflection of some 
French journalists come to stay a week in London, on 
purpose to describe the English character to perfection, 
on a circumstance of this kind? At the Guildhall the 
most luxurious fare, and within a stone’s throw (in St. 
Swithin’s Lane, to be strictly accurate) cannibalism ! 


The Réntgen rays have been already pressed into the 
service of criminal jurisprudence. A man sentenced to 
nine months’ imprisonment for stealing a florin had vainly 
protested that he had swallowed it by accident. Nobody 
believed him; the Judge said ‘‘ Very likely,” and the 
jury ‘‘ Yah.” But the X rays have been applied to the 
man’s interior, and he is now at liberty, because the florin 
was found to be there. This is really a triumph of science, 
and also of justice. If the rays can detect anything within 
us we have been unable to digest, there will be revelations 
only second to those of the sea when it gives up its secrets. 
Think of the canards we have swallowed and the insults! 
How much anxiety princes — merchant princes — would 
have been spared with regard to articles of value ‘‘ bolted,” 
or said to have been bolted, by their faithful retainers in 
order to prevent,their falling into the hands of robbers! If 
the King of. France could only have been quite certain 
that his servant's story about the Nancy diamond was true, 
he would not have looked upon him for all those years 
with such suspicion. Its receptacle, had the Réntgen rays 
existed, would have been no longer a ‘‘ dark unfathomed 
cave,” for that ‘‘ gem of purest ray serene” would have 
been seen shining there. 


Though comparisons are said to be odious, life is full 
of them, and the most fortunate of us can only be called 
comparatively happy. On board the ram our great 
navigator—if an ice-voyager can be called so—tells us 
that all was luxurious, but it could hardly be called 
superlatively so. Its crew could not, for example, have 
had what is called ‘‘a quiet rubber” when the ice that 
poured over the good ship made such a terrible noise that 
the players could not ‘declare’: what I concluded to be 
their honours. A Polar friend informs me, however, that 
it was not whist at all, but ‘** poker,” and as Nansen 
evidently enjoyed it, he probably won. As a general rule, 
however, it is not a game that makes for harmony. There 
is a dreadful story told by an American gentleman of 
this amusement, where three players all held something 
remarkable. ‘‘Nye held five aces, and my mate held a 
revolver.” ‘And what did you hold?” ‘ Well, I held 
the inquest.” The crew of the Fram had no legal remedy 
of this kind, and very properly confined their blood- 
shedding to the bears. When they took their constitu- 
tionals they washed in bear's blood, and used moss for 
towels. This, too, was luxury as regards difficulty of 
attainment elsewhere, but still, only comparative. The 
courage of endurance exhibited by Nansen and his lieu- 
tenant on their sledge journey was, indeed, superlative, 
but how pathetic must have been the death of those toil- 
worn dogs! 
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I have just lost a dog myself—not ‘the off-and-or, 
companion of my walk,” as the poet describes his canine 
favourite, because I do not take pedestrian exercise, but 
one who has rarely left my side for years. Rip would not 
have been very useful in the Arctic regions, for he loved 
the fireside, and dared hardly tackle a mouse, much less a 
walrus, but his little weaknesses are now forgotten. A 
great divine inquires, How do we know that animals have 
not some other life beyond the grave? Are they to have 
no compensation for a life often spent in misery and 
starvation, the victims of cruel man? I cannot say that 
Rip has much claim to immortality upon that account. He 
had a happy home— 





Love and Nearness seeming one 
By the heart-light cast before, 
And of all Belovéds none 
Standing further than the door. 
But ‘‘Oh the difference to me” now that he has left it! 
A wiser man than I has not feared to tell the world how 
he missed his four-footed friend— 


That loving heart, that patient soul, 


That liquid, melancholy eye, 

From whose pathetic, soul-fed springs 
Seem’d surging the Virgilian cry, 

The sense of tears in mortal things. 
Only four years—and not the course 

Of all the centuries yet to come, 
And not the infinite resource 

Of Nature, with her countless sum 
Of figures, with her fullness vast 

Of new creation evermore, 
Can ever quite repeat the past, 

Or just thy little self restore. 


‘“We cannot all be novelists, but we can all be 
essayists,”’ remarks a literary philosopher ; but his opinion 
must be grounded, I think, on the ‘‘ themes” that are 
set to schoolboys, and which they contrive to accomplish 
in some fashion, no matter how alien may be their minds 
to reflection and composition. The best examples of this 
class are to be found in such works as ‘‘ Elegant Extracts,” 
long lucubrations upon Resignation and Virtue, the perusal 
of which would evoke swear-words from an Archbishop. 
The art of writing an essay, which shou'd be wise as a 
proverb and bright as an epigram (and not much longer), 
is a gift with which few men are dowered. The last of 
the elder essayists was Leigh Hunt; after him there was 
a great gap in this species of composition, but of late 
years it has been revived. ‘‘At Random,” by Mr. 
I. F. Austin, is a meritorious example of it. It is 
long since I have read a brighter little book. Some of the 
contents have a thread of narrative in them, such as ‘“‘ The 
Ghost of an Apology” (a very jewel of brightness and 
lightness), but they are mostly what essays should be, 
dissertations upon ordinary subjects, full of sense and wit. 
‘*Singular Behaviour of Quotations” is excellent. <A 
young man, evidently familiar if not connected with 
periodical literature, meets with several of them almost in 
the flesh. One rears itself straight before him—black, 
dressed in a sort of shroud— 

‘* Behold in me the trappings and the suits of woe,”’ said 
the new comer in sepulchral tones. ‘I am the Play of 
‘Hamlet’ with Hamlet Left Out. No journalist can make his 
bread without my aid. No oratory is complete in my absence. 
I am the supreme spirit of English letters.” 

Another shape is that of a female with a Roman noso 
and a glance of haughty propriety — 

**T am like Cesar’s wife, above suspicion!’’ she says. 

**T have been quoted in the House of Commons. No 
panegyric of integrity is perfect without the grace of my 
presence. I am the supreme gift of Paganism to Christian 
ethics, and the incense of sermons rises in my honour. 
Reject me, young man, and your cureer can never know a 
moral glow.”’ 
Our author, perhaps, is not aware that this quotation has 
recently been altered. In a southern county the other 
day, a gentleman in a high civic position, eulogising in 
public a lady who was the popular candidate for some local 
appointment, spoke of her as being “like Caesar’s wife, all 
things to all men.” 

Another shape was a gentleman with an amiable but vacant 
countenance, a pen behind his ear, a shect of foolscap in his 
hand, and a bust under his arm. 

** You know me, of course. I am Mr. Dick, and I can’t 
keep King Charles’s head’’—he patted the bust reflectively— 
**out of the Memorial. Would you mind looking over the 
document? You will find me in all the books and journals.” 


It is a pity with such an opportunity, or, let us say 
(to be in keeping with our subject), ‘‘ coign of vantage,” 
our author did not trot out some more quotations. Ilis 
essays are very various, from Cabs to Mural Tablets. 
The Observations by a Scathing Reviewer have good 
sense in them— 


When I look at the severed heads I have a misgiving, not 
that I have cut off some budding Shaksperes, but that the 
implacable assertion of a critical reg is, after all, 
inhuman. Why should not these little books have their day, 
and cease to be, like the summer flies ? 

There is no obligation to read them; and, if you have a 
severe taste in literature, you can gratify it by leaving them 
uneut. Why should they not give as much pleasure and as 
many pence to their authors as are consistent with the semi- 
literate good-nature of the public? Andif their merits sre 
trumpeted beyond all reason—well, there will be no cchocs a 
hundred years hence. 


One wishes that reviewers would take this advice to heart 
and abstain from breaking butterflies on wheels, 


Reed NIT he 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK, 

It is in no spirit of mere vulgar curiosity as to the rie 
intime of distinguished personages who loom largely and 
almost perpetually in the public eye that Englishmen and 
Englishwomen of all classes are keenly, kindly, and con- 
stantly interested in the personalities and the everyday 
movements of the members of our royal family, ‘To a home- 
loving people, who have enjoyed sixty years of the beneficent 
sway of a home-loving Queen, it is essentially the domestic 
side of royal life which appeals to their keenestsympathies, 
and glimpses of which afford them unfailing pleasure. It 
is therefore with peculiar satisfaction that we have the 
pleasure of giving to our readers this week a picture of 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York at 
home with their children, Princes Rdward and Albert of 
York, and one of those four-footed friends a specimen of 
which is seldom far from either the Duke or the Duchess 
when the ceremonious formality entailed by their exalted 
position can be for a while laid aside. Nothing is more 
pleasant to the average Englishman or Englishwoman 
than to think of the members of our reigning House 
as just home - loving, kindly men and women, full 
of genial impulses, appreciative of all that makes 
up the grace, the charm, the beauty of family life 
as it is understood by a nation whose very greatness 
may be said to be founded upon the home, The Duke and 
Duchess of York, always popular personages with the nation, 
are destined as the years go by to play parts of 
increasing importance in the discharge of the 
numerous duties inseparable from their high 
position, and they have already given ample 
proof alike of their unfailing readiness to take 
part in any public or ceremonial function which 
may be for the pleasure or the profit of the 
people, and also of the dignity and tact with 
which they follow in the footsteps of those 
upon whom the chief burden of public life has 
hitherto fallen. But, despite the indisputable 
desirability that personages in their high 
position should possess the qualities neces- 
sury to enable them to’ fulfil their ceremonial 
duties in a popular and effective manner, it is 
the domestic phase of their lives which will 
always take the firmest grip alike upon the 
imagination and the affection of the nation; 
and it is this side of the life of our royal family 
which is so charmingly illustrated in the group 
which we have now the pleasure of giving to 
our readers, 


INAUGURATION OF THE 
MOTOR-CAR, 


Nearly fifty motor-cars, some of them worked 
by electricity and some by steam, assembled 
on Saturday morning in Northumberland 
Avenue to make their trial trip to Brighton. 
Great crowds looked on as one variety after 
another of these horseless carriages came to 
the ground—from the heavy motor-coach and 
motor-hansom to motor-cycle and the motor- 
bathchair. Hundreds of common cyclists, by 
the way, formed a sort of army of out- 
runners and scouts for the new machines. 
Inside the Hotel Métropole Mr. Van Praag 
presided over a breakfast to the members of 
the Motor-Car Club and their friends. Public 
breakfasts are not usually lively, but the 
scene was as festive as any dinner-table can 
show when Lord Winchilsea produced one of 
the red flags which until then had been borne 





comes to go, had also come to stay. London produce had 
already been delivered in Brighton and Brighton produce 
in London by mvtor-car that day ; and the double journey 
could be doubly made each day by this untiring turn-out. 
The streets of London will no doubt be traversed by 
motor-cars within measurable date; but now one such 
machine when it appears is escorted along, on either side 
of the street, by a curious crowd. The omnibus horse 
seems impassive in the presence of the usurper, who 
appears likely, at no distant date, to be at once his 
conquerer and deliverer. 


THE KING OF SPAIN, 
Loyal subjects of the Spanish monarchy are congratulating 
themselves with a yearly increasing satisfaction on the 
gradual improvement in the health of their youthful King, 
Alfonso XIII. Born before his mother, Queen Maria 
Christina, had recovered from the shock of her royal 
consort’s untimely death, the boy, who was thus born in 
the purple in a fuller sense of the phrase than most princes, 
since he succeeded at once to the throne of his dead father, 
seemed for a long time to have but a frail tenure of life. 
But the devoted care of the Queen-Regent has not gone 
unrewarded, and now, at ten years of age, the little 
King seems likely to outgrow much of his constitutional 
delicacy and to become equal to the cares of State 
with which manhood must burden him. In spite of his 
improved health, however, Alfonso XIII. remains a very 
fragile-looking child. He is small for his age, and hears 
himself with a languor which is peculiarly pathetic in so 


before the face of every motor-carman who had mina 


a fear of the law before his eyes. In the cold 
grey light of a November morning, Lord Win- 
chilsea tore the flag to tatters, and tossed the 
remnants on the floor. Of the cars outside, 
thirty were the property of the British Motor 
industry, five were the Anglo-French Motor 
Company's cars from Birmingham, and there 
were besides two American oil-cars, five cars 
belonging to Mr. Arnold, two which had 
already won in the VParis-Marseilles race, three or four 
parcel-yans, and the dog-cart and landau of Mr. IL. J. 
Lawson, the president of the club. 

Shortly after half-past ten the signal was given for 
the start to Brighton. gut Demos was not taken 
into count. Amid that immense crowd of spectators 
movement was all but impossible, and the procession 
of cars was cut off and broken in upon from the first. 
That no accident of any moment occurred seemed a 
happy chance; and though some of the cars were quickly 
disabled, it was not till Crawley had been reached that 
anything really melancholy happened—the running over 
of a child. The run was not a race; but still it is on 
record that one of the Daimler cars was the first to reach 
Croydon, going at the rate of eighteen miles an hour, 
The Bollée tricycles, able to steer in small spaces, 
had things their own way, and _ they reached 
Brighton from Brixton in less than three hours. The 
Panhard and Levassor carriage came next—at a long 
distance; and others followed, though not all that had 
set out. 

Despite the rain, which had fallen all the afternoon, 
great numbers of people gathered to witness the arrival. In 
the evening the Motor Clubmen dined together at the Brighton 
Métropole, and bade their friends, to the number of some 
hundreds, to join them. The general feeling was that the 
day's proceedings had not really been damped by the 
weather, and that two miles in five minutes was a possible 
speed to accomplish on anything like a clear track. A 
four-in-hand, which started from London with one of 
the motor-cars, and had five changes of steeds on the 
way, took an hour longer on the road. Lord Win- 
chilsea and Mr. Harry J. Lawson, in their speeches at 
the evening banquet, spoke as though the day’s adventure 
luad fully persuaded them that the motor-car, though it 





THE KING OF SPAIN AND HIS SISTERS, 
THE INFANTA MARIA-DE-LAS-MERCEDES AND THE INFANTA MARIA TERESA. 


young a monarch, but his dreamy smile is very winning. 
His slight physique does not make him an insignificant 
child, for there is a curious little dignity about his manners 
even when he is performing his various royal duties in a 
somewhat mechanical fashion, excusable enough in so 
young a monarch, In complexion he is fair, with curly 
iair and blue eyes. 

The little King’s education is not, perhaps, as far 
advanced as that of some royal children, but he is already 
making headway in the various languages in which a 
monarch must needs be proficient nowadays, and among 
his instructors an English governess takes a prominent 
mark His whole up-bringing is most sedulously supervised 
xy the Queen-Regent, and in accordance with her well- 
known devotion to the Roman Catholic faith, the little 
King is receiving a religious training such as befits him 
both as hereditary monarch of Spain and as godchild of 
the Pope. His appearances in public create a good deal of 
interest, and his gracious manner has won him many 
friends among all sorts and conditions of his subjects. 
On his tenth birthday, which was celebrated last May, he 
received the foreign Ambassadors resident at his Court with 
great pomp; but probably his happiest hours are those spent 
with his royal mother and sisters in their country retreat 
at the pleasant watering-place of San Sebastian, where his 
time is at his own disposal, and where his pastimes can be 
better suited to his childish years than amid the ceremonies 
of his Court at Madrid. King Alfonso’s elder sister, the 
Infanta Maria-de-las-Mercedes, last month attained her 
sixteenth birthday. She has the curious distinction of being 
wractically a dethroned Queen, for she was Queen by 
ecodibary right from the death of her father, Alfonso XI1., 
to the time of her brother's birth, five months later. The 
King’s other sister, the Infanta Maria Teresa, was fourteen 
last week. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 
It is not often thet cne sees in London, within a com- 
paratively brief space, two dramatic versions of one and 
the same novel: nevertheless, that is what has happened 
in the case of Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘‘ Manxman.”” Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, it seems, has written two plays on the basis of 
that popular romance. One he prepared for his own use, 
producing it in the provinces and in America, playing 
therein the humble and devoted Pete, and scorimg a 
success both as dramatist and as actor. Then, it would 
appear, he wrote a second version, founded on a scenario 
made by Mr. Caine himself. This piece was duly a 
formed at the Shaftesbury Theatre, and, for reasons which 
it would be tedious to discuss, ‘‘ failed to attract.” In this 
instance. if we remember rightly, the action and character- 
isation of the novel were reproduced with tolerable close- 
ness — Kate, the heroine, being represented by Miss 
Florence West, Philip by Mr. Lewis Waller, and Pete by 
Mr. G. W. Cockburn. 

What Mr. Barrett is now submitting to audiences at 
the Lyric Theatre is the version he wrote originally for 
himself. In this, if we can again trust our memory, the 
text of the romance is not at all slavishly followed, or, at 
any rate, the centre of interest is shifted. For the 
Shaftesbury play, Philip, the lover, was as prominent as, 
if not more prominent than, Pete, the husband. He was 
played by the “leading man.” At the Lyric it is Pete 
who bulks most largely in the public eye—more largely 
than either Kate or Philip. It is for Pete, the deceived 
and the deserted, that our sympathies are chiefly craved. 
In general he holds the stage, and by his side Kate and 
Philip are (in comparison) almost shadows. 
That: is a pity; because the more lifelike are 
the sinners, the more effective are the sorrows 
of the saint. Moreover, the tone of the play 
and the performance savours now less of the 
romantic than of the domestic. The prevailing 
note is one of pathos, mitigated by comedy 
which trembles on the verge of farce. 

l’rom the artistic standpoint we may regret 
this, but the practical result is that the Lyric 
version is likely to have in London a popularity 
which the Shaftesbury piece was unable to 
secure. Mr. Barrett has fashioned for himself 
a part which, as he interprets it—with thé 
quiet simplicity that experience and skill make 
possible—captures the general heart and arouses 
universal applause. His performance, if a 
little slow, is, in truth, genuinely affecting. 
Mr. Melford as Philip and Miss Jeffries as Kate 
would, no doubt, be more impressive than they 
are if their réles were less thin and sketchy ; 
the former does all that could be expected, the 
latter somewhat less than one would look for, 
In the hands of Mr. Ambrose Manning the 
‘**comic relief” is safe. The scenic setting is all 
one could desire. 

Mr. Malcolm Watson’s work as a playwright 
has had the mark of promise in it, and Miss 
Haidee Wright has made the boy Stephanus in 
**The Sign of the Cross” so poignantly real 
that one approached the production of Mr. 
Watson’s latest play, ‘‘ The Haven of Content,” 
at the Garrick Theatre, on Tuesday afternoon, 
with unusual interest. No more trying test 
than a matinée has yet been invented for the 
production of a new play, and ‘* The Haven of 
Content” undoubtedly suffered from a certain 
melancholy slowness in the acting that placed 
it at a disadvantage. Mr. Watson has got an 
excellent theme, but he develops it rather 
amateurishly, and he spoils a hero by a double 
process of presentation—now quite stagey, now 
quite real. The kernel of the story is this: 
Mr.’ James Fenton, M.P., managed to ruin a 
close friend, Mr. Northcote, by forestalling him 
in an important commercial enterprise, on in- 
formation got from a confidential clerk. Ienton’s 
daughter and Northcote’s son were in love with 
one another, but the ruined youth held his peace, 
and then, on discovering Fenton’s villainy, 
stung the girl to promise to marry his rival, 
Lord Henry Silcroft. But his Lordship—a new 
type of sporting nobleman—began to develop a 
sickly conscience, and, in questioning himself, 
waived his claims to the lady’s hand. The young 
hero, having detected the *ather, came back and took the 
villain’s daughter away to a far country, without ever 
telling her of her parent’s wickedness. Excellent as the 
dramatic motive is, 1t does not bear beating into four acts. 
Happily, Mr. Watson has supplemented his story by intro- 
ducing a living character in the person of Lady Jane 
Sudeley. She belongs to the order dea ex machind, 
witty, wise, with a heart and a head, and, as 
acted very cleverly by Miss Granville, she made the 
play possible at moments when it lapsed very near to 
mawkishness. Miss Haidee Wright is always good, 
bringing sincerity into everything she does; but the part of 
Miss Fenton was not worthy of her, and even she failed to 
make it convincing. Mr. Ernest Leicester was a little too 
melodramatic as the hero, who starts on a high level of fairy- 
tale magnanimity, and rounds off his career with a touch 
of asperity which is not all of a piece with the rest of him. 
Indeed, ‘* The Haven of Content” was disappointing. 

‘A Night Out” has so much liveliness in it, it is so 
cleverly constructed in its mechanical way, it is played 
with such vivacity, that one does not wonder that it has 
filled the Vaudeville well over two hundred performances. 
Since its first production Mr. George Grossmith jun. has 
replaced Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald as the boy Maxime, who 
studied Plato and practised something much less philo- 
sophical. Miss Pattie Browne is indescribably piquant as 
the merry maid who shook the precepts of Plato to their 
foundations. 

Mr. Clark Russell, who is contributing the admirable 
biographical sketches of the hero of Trafalgar to the English 
Illustrated Magazine, has had to decline, through overwork, 
an offer of a Navy play, but ‘“‘ Black-Eyed Susan ” may be 
expected at the Adelphi, when Mr. Terriss will once again 
transform himself into the Tar we knew so well of old. | 
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IN THE NICK OF TIME. 





By R. Caton Woodville, RT, 
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THE PORT OF FORDWICH.—BY YEEND KING, 


In the Exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith has stood a good deal from his 
Canadian critics. He said very little when they charged 
him with intrigues at Washington against Canada’s 
political integrity. He smiled when they compelled 
Toronto University to strike his name from the list of 
honorary degrees, and good-humouredly received in silence 
the veiled threat of expulsion from Canadian territory 
because he did not see eye to eye with them on the question of 
Canada's political future. But his latest assailant, Principal 
Grant, of Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, has 
drawn from him a vigorous personal defence in the 
Canadian Magazine. Ue relates how he was led, upon the 
collapse of the ‘‘ Canada First” movement of twenty years 
ago to the conclusion ‘‘ that the reunion of the English- 
speaking race upon this Continent, the two sections of 
which had been severed from each other a century ago by 
a wretched quarrel, was the dictate of nature and would 
be ultimately fulfilled,” and he will not admit that his sub- 
sequent efforts to help on that reunion have been disloyal 
either to England or Canada. He points, moreover, with 
justice to the services he has rendered ‘in the effort to make 
the centre of British Canada a literary and intellectual 
centre,” and stoutly defends his beloved Oxford from 
the ‘‘narrowness of mind and want of knowledge of 
affairs” which his critics say he there imbibed. Altogether 
itis a pretty piece of defensive writing. How few men 
could say as Mr. Smith now says—*‘ Regrets, and even 
bitter regrets, all mortals have; disappointment I have 
”? 

none 

Li-Ifung-Chang has made a poor return for the hospi- 
tality of the directors of the Barrow-in-Furness Railway, 
including the Duke of Devonshire and the Marquis of 
‘T'weeddale. He says they told him ‘all kinds of lies” 
about the speed and comfort of English railway travelling. 
In America he found a marked superiority in these respects. 
This is a matter of opinion in regard to which the civilised 
man does not use such a rude expression as ‘‘lie.” Prob- 
ably Li did not wish to be taken literally, but threw out 
the charge of mendacity against the Duke of Devonshire 
in sheer playfulness, Considerable allowance must always 
be made for the Oriental humour, which has still something 
to achieve in the way of delicacy. 


Mr. John Noble, one of our great railway magnates, 
lied on Noy. 15. Born at Kendal in 1828, he seemed to 


have been 
nursed on the 
railway, for 
among his 
school fellows 
were Mr. 
James 


Williams, 
now secretary 
of the Mid- 
land, and Mr. 
Cotton, man- 
ager of the 
Belfast and 
Northern 
CountiesRail- 
way. Instead 
of going up 
to Oxford, 
where the 
Movement 
frightened his 
father, he 
entered the 
Railway 
(‘learing 
Ifouse, and just thirty years ago became accountant of the 
Midland Railway, rising to be general manager and then a 
director. He accelerated several trains, and the John Noble 
expresses will long be remembered, even though they are 
not the remarkable trains they once were. Mr. Noble 
was one of the few theoretical railway men who ever came 
to occupy so prominent a position in the practical conduct 
of affairs. 

The appointment of Mr. Clifford Sifton, Manitoba’s 
Attorney-General, to the Ministership of the Interior in 
the Canadian Cabinet completes the Administration which 
has boldly undertaken the complete reversal of Canada’s 
policy. Itis a strong team that Mr. Laurier has called to 
his aid—with ex-Premiers of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, and Quebec — probably the strongest team 
ever known at Ottawa; and this should set Canada 
successfully upon her revenue-tariff and pro - Americar 
trade policy if our Canadian Ministry can. It leaks out 
that Mr. Chamberlain has received from the Canadian 
Ministry the most positive assurances that the movement 
for closer trade relations with the United States will not 
hinder Canada’s desire to co-operate in the fullest possible 
way in such high imperial projects as the trans-Pacific 
cable and the alternative British fast mail service to 
Australasia. 

There is a quaint dispute among the Theosophists 
about the reincarnation of Madame Blavatsky. Mrs. 
Besant affirms that this reincarnation is visible in the 
person of a Mrs. Tingley, who repudiates the honour. Mrs. 
‘fingley has no doubt a great reverence for the lamented 
Blavatsky, but she also has a modest self-respect which 
induces her to prefer her own personality to that of the 
departed seer. ‘‘ If not yourself, who would you like to 
be?” is a naive question familiar to one’s youth. In a 
se! academic sense, Mrs. Tingley might wish to have 
xeen Madame Blavatsky, but when told that she actually 
is the re-embodiment of that lady she is not particularly 
eager for this renown. 


Photo London stereoscopic Co. 


Tue cate Mr. Joun Nosre. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne is represented in the slums of 
New York by a daughter. Mrs. Rose Lathrop is a reaction 
from the transcendentalist view of life; she on set herself 
to faca its sternest realities by the death-bed in the cellar. 
‘** The persons who warn us away from the poor,” she says, 
‘have become aware of the many reasons there are for 
taking a cowardly course that steers us far beyond the 
agony and unloveliness into a quiet sea. But who is 


intentionally a coward? Not you, nor I, nor any other 
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American.” With these valiant words Mrs. Lathrop has 
become one of the small band of missionary nurses, 
working independently of each other, who appear. she 
says, ‘like sentinels at long intervals” throughout the 
city. After a few weeks of devotion to the work, Mrs. 
Lathrop reports that ‘The need of care and food and 
warmth is enough to make a tender-hearted woman beg 
from door to door for sufferers who would arouse the 
generosity of the whole city if they could be gazed upon 
by any but the solitary visitant.” 


The Lord Mayor has offended some Scotsmen by 
calling the Black Watch ‘‘ England's heroes.” He does not 
seem to regard his misdemeanour in a serious light, for he 
says he has always understood that Scots like to be called 
Englishmen. This is the prancing of the ‘‘ predominant 
partner.” The Lord Mayor had better pay an official visit 
to Edinburgh, and then he will hear something further on 
this subject. 


The Duchesse d’Uzés and Madame Monod have issued 
a manifesto in favour of women’s rights in France. ‘Their 
views are not very revolutionary. ‘Lhey want the Senate 
to pass a Bill which the Chamber has already passed, 
permitting women to act as witnesses in the courts, and 
married women to do what they please with the proceeds 
of their own industry. ‘These reforms seem a little belated 
to the English reader. When they are achieved the 
agitation for women’s rights in France will probably 
dwindle for lack of stimulus. 

The Emperor Menelik is evidently anxious to be 
regarded as a civilised potentute. He has made peace 
with Italy, and released the Italian prisoners. More than 
that, he has telegraphed his excellent intentions to the 
President of the French Republic, by whom they have 
been suitably acknowledged. M. Faure has no direct 
concern in the matter, and may have been somewhat 
surprised by the Abyssinian telegram; but he concealed 
any emotion of that kind most successfully. Menelik’s 
energy in the use of the telegraph suggests that he is an 
admirer of the Kaiser William. It may be hoped that he 
will not imitate his model too closely. 


The baptism of Prince Boris was no nominal ceremony. 
Despite his tender years, he has a special chapel for his 
devotions, and an archimandrite to instruct him in the 
doctrine and ritual of the Orthodox Church. There is a 
danger that this ecclesiastical coddling may make Prince 
Boris either a bigot of the worst type or a freethinker 
before he is of age. 

The Duchesse Decazes, who has died of consumption 
at an early age, was the daughter of Mr. Singer, the 
sewing-machine manufacturer. She did not play a great 
part in French society, but was greatly esteemed for her 
charities. 

Londoners are mildly interested in the attempt of 
Westminster to get itself made a municipality. At a 
meeting of citizens it was decided to appeal to Parliament 
for a charter of incorporation. To prevent misunder- 
standing Mr. Burdett-Coutts stated that Westminster did 
not.want to vie with the Corporation of London in the 
wearing of gold chains of office and the consumption of 
turtle soup. But it is evident that if Westminster should 
get a charter Kensington would be entitled to claim the 
same distinction, and by degrees we should have ten ora 
dozen municipalities in the Metropolis. 


Niagara is harnessed at last. Electric power from the 
Falls is used for the lighting of the city of Luffalo, 
twenty-stx miles away, and for the working of many 
industries. It is calculated that this realisation of an old 
dream will make Buffalo the chief manufacturing centre 
of the American continent; but the original expectation 
was that Niagara would furnish motive power for machinery 
at a considerable distance. There is a good deal more 
energy in the cataract than is needed by a whole herd of 
Buffaloes. 

Bitter complaints are made about the halfpenny 
advertisement post which deposits circulars and prospect- 
uses without end in our letter-boxes. ‘This post, it is said, 
does not pay the Post Office, and causes much annoyance 
to the householder. One suggestion is that the authorities 
should supply the citizen with a rubber-stamp, so that he 
may inscribe the word ‘‘ declined” on the circulars he does 
not want, and return them to the sender. How this would 
save trouble and expense to the Post Office is not clear; nor 
can we see that the citizen would suffer less inconvenience 
by the constant use of his rubber-stamp. The truth is that 
the appliances of civilisation have their drawbacks, which 
must be endured. Besides, the steady flow of circulars 
supplies the housemaid with abundant material for light- 
ing the fires. 

It is proposed that a portrait of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
should be expressly painted as a memento of the conclusion 
of his greatest philosophical work. This idea is likely to 
attract widespread sympathy among students to whom 
Mr. Spencer’s labours are a matter of national pride. 
There are many foreigners, moreover, who would be dis- 
posed to join in this or a similar commemoration; for 
Mr. Spencer’s work has exercised great influence over 
European thought. 

The coming season of Nansen lectures promises well. 
The report of the agent some days ago was of sixteen 
lectures arranged for at a hundred pounds each; and if 
Nansen stayed in England for six months he could, it 
seems, be promised an audience every night. 


The house beautiful which Sir John Millais built for 
himself at Palace Gate is about to be sold, so that the houses 
of two Presidents of the Royal Academy are now available 
for common buyers. The contents of the Millais mansion 
are not, however, to be dispersed. The most successful painter 
of his day, from a pecuniary point of view, was able to 
** found a family” by leaving a large sum of money to the 
inheritor of the Baronetcy his brush had earned; but not 
such a sum, for all that, as will maintain a house as big as 
that which is now to go into the market. The fortunes 
made by painters are, as a rule, disproportionately great as 
compared with those made by writers of answering ability ; 
but they shrink into insignificance beside those which com- 
merce supplies, ing of a fortune of four millions 
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in seven months is said to be the latest achievement of a 
financier ; and that, if it is true, must make a new record 
in all the annals of immense money-makers in any age or 
in any land. 

Dr. George Frederick Duffey is one of tho leading 
members of the old and famous school of Irish physicians, 
He was born 
and educated 
in Dublin, 
and studied 
medicine in 
the various 
medical 
schools there, 
taking the 


degree of 
Bachelor of 


Medicine 
of Dublin 
University in 
1864, when 
he was only 
eae oo 
twenty - first 
year, Like 
many of 
his country- 
men, he 
entered the 
arm y as 
assistant- 
surgeon, and 
served with the 24th Regiment, and after seven years’ 
service resigned his commission and returned to his native 
city to practise there. His great ability marked him 
out for rapid promotion in his profession, and he filled 
many important posts in quick succession. He became a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Ireland, and 
at present is Professor of Materia Medica and Pharmacy in 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland. He is best known 
in the medical world by his work on Materia Medica, being 
editor of a text-book on that subject. He won high 
reputation in Ireland as one of the Physicians to the 
Dublin Hospital and as a lecturer on clinical medicine. 
Dr. Duffey founded and edited the short-lived Jrish 
Hospital Gazette, and has made many contributions to 
medical literature. 


sO 





Dublin, 


Pho'o Chancellor 
Dr. Durrey, 
New Presid. nt of the Irish Royal College of Physicians. 


The shrievalty of a county costs its holder sums varying 
with the size of the districts and the importance of the 
assizes. You may get off with £300 or £400 here, and be 
mulcted in £1000 there. The only return the Sheriff gets 
for his trouble and outlay is the social precedence he has 
over nearly everybody in the county during his year of 
office. Against this consoling condition he has to place the 
possibility of his having personally to hang a malefactor, 
supposing no other hangman can be found. At the 
nomination of sheriffs on ‘tthe morrow of St. Martin” 
many objections were raised before the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the rest of the Court on the 
part of gentlemen nominally eligible for the post, 
but most reluctant to undertake it, or to face the heavy 
fine of an unauthorised refusal. Poverty is the common 
complaint; but in other cases a man is an absentee from 
the county, or is in indifferent health, or, like a Yorkshire- 
man the other day, ‘* has gone to South Africa,” or, like a 
man of Brecon, was ‘‘ born in 1819,” or, like a Gloucester- 
shireman, has ‘‘a very large family ’’—a plea which Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach did not seem to think admissible. 
Nor was he quite satisfied with the excuse of the Lincoln- 
shireman on whom, as was certified, ‘* the responsibilities 
of the office would have a detrimental effect ’’ because he 
had lately had influenza. 

On another page will be found the preliminary announce. 
ment of the prospectus of Lovril (British, Foreign, and 
Colonial), Limited. The chairman is again the Right Hon. 
Lord Vlayfair, and the board includes, besides Mr. J. 
Iawson Johnston and his Mr. George Johnston, 
Viscount Duncannon, Mr. Frederick Gordon (Chairman of 
the Gordon Hotels Company), Mr. R. Farquharson, Mr. 
Andrew Walker, etc. The share capital is £2.000,000, with 
an issue of debentures amounting to £500,000. The net 
profits for the year ending June 1896 were, we believe, 
upwards of £80,000, and it is estimated that next year’s 
profits will be very considerably increased. The list will 
open on Monday and close on Wednesday for London, and 
on Thursday for the country. 


The late Mr. Hyman Montagu distinguished himself 
among numismatists by gathering together the finest set of 
coins ever collected by one man; so, when they came to 
the hammer last week, a great crowd of eager enthusiasts 
filled the room of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge. 
Expectation ran high when the famous ‘‘Juxon medal” 
was put up. ‘This coin, the work of Thomas Rawlins, 
was presented by Charles I. to Bishop Juxon on the 


son, 





THE JUXON 


MEDAL, 


scaffold. It passed down to Juxon’s descendant, Mrs. 
Mary Gythens, who bequeathed it to her son-in-law, the 
Rey. James Commeline, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Drumond and the dealer Mr. Till had 
it in turn; and it passed into the famous Cuff Collection 
and ultimately came into the hands of Mr. Montagu, at 
whose sale on Nov. 16 it fetched £770. This.is the biggest 
price ever paid for a coin or medal in this country. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by Princess Henry 
of Battenberg and her children, arrived at Windsor, from 
Balmoral, on Saturday morning at nine o’clock. ‘Lhe 
[impress Frederick of Germany has arrived on a visit to 
the Queen, her mother. On Monday General Sir Herbert 
Kitchener dined at the Castle. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, with Princess 
Victoria of Wales and Prince and Princess Charles of 
Denmark, returned on Saturday from their visit of a few 
days to Mr. and Mrs. W. D. James, near Chichester. His 
Royal Highness has gone to Castle Rising, Norfolk, on a 
visit to Sir Horace and Lady Farquhar, while the Princess 
and her daughter have returned to Sandringham. 

The Duke of Cambridge distributed prizes to the 
Middlesex Yeomanry Cavalry on Saturday evening at 
St. James’s Hall, and spoke of the need of military 
discipline. 

Political speeches were made last week by Earl Spencer 
at Hereford and Gloucester; Mr. John Morley at Dundee, 
Montrose, and Brechin; Mr. Asquith at Oswaldtwistle, 
Iancashire; Sir Charles Dilke at Enfield; Lord George 
Ifamilton at Acton and Chiswick; the Marquis of Lans- 
downe and Sir M. Hicks. Beach at Bristol; the Right Hon. 
J. Chamberlain at Birmingham, on foreign commercial 
competition ; Sir John Gorst at the 
Constitutional Club, London; and 
on ‘Tuesday by the Right Hon. A. J. 
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could have been the cause of any change of German policy 
was derided and denied, 


The treaty of peace between Italy and Abyssinia has 
been formally completed, on the basis of annulling the 
Ucciali treaty, by which Italy claimed a sort of Pro- 
tectorate, and recognising the full imperial sovereignty of 
King Menelik, who has written very handsomely and 
generously to King Humbert, to the Pope, and to the 
lresident of the French Republic, and is about to release 
all the Italian soldiers and prisoners of war. He will 
expect Italy to repay the expenses of maintaining them. 


A great Spanish military effort is now to be made by 
General Weyler to subdue the Cuban rebellion, if possible, 
before March, when the new President of the United 
States, Mr. McKinley, will come into office, and might be 
urged by the Republican party to interfere. Spain has 
already, since March 1895, had 200,000 regular soldiers 
employed in this service, with very little effect. General 
Weyler is about to undertake an active campaign in the 
et ag of Pinar del Rio against the guerrilla insurgent 
yands led by Maceio. A national loan for arrears of pay 
and immediate war expenses has been zealously subscribed 
in Spain, with apparent financial success, 

Diplomatic negotiations with the Sultan of Turkey 
have again been interrupted by the temporary absence of 
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At the meeting of the Consolidated Goldfields Company 
in London on Monday, the chairman, Mr. J. L. Robiuson, 
gave a very favourable account of the recent acts of the 
‘'ransvaal Government and Legislature to the advantage 
of the mining interest, and of the policy of I'resident 
Kruger. 

In Australia the Queensland National Bank, at Bris- 
bane, is in great difficulties, with liabilities exceeding the 
assets by two and a half millions sterling. The Colonial 
Legislature has authorised the Government to guarantec 
the current deposits in this bank for twelve months. 


MUSIC. 

M. Lamoureux is with us again, and has proved himself 
once more to be a conductor of the highest quality and 
consideration. One does not, it is true, hke to make com- 
parisons of too pointed a character, and yet it is inevitable 
that in a season which has seen in one London Hall 
Richter and Colonne, one should resort to comparison when 
a new and shining light comes before one’s critical vision. 
It may confidently be said that Lamoureux holds his 
own with the best of them. His playing of Beethoven's 
‘* Pastoral Symphony ” was indeed a superb achievement. 
Aimless complaints were here and there made to the effect 
that there was something even faulty in this absolute 

faultlessness. It may be remembered 

that about a year ago precisely the 

same criticism was passed by a par- 





Balfour at Rochdale, at the annual 
meeting of the National Union of 
Conservative Associations. At a 
general Primrose League meeting 
there Lord Harris presided. The 
Conservative majority at the East 
Bradford election last week was 4921 
against 4526. 


The London County Council, at 
its meeting last week, adopted the 
recommendationsof its Parliamentary 
Committee for the purchase of the 
works of the eight London Water 
Companies, to be managed by the 
Council jointly with the City Cor- 
poration. An amendment moved by 
the Earl of Onslow to ask Government 
to form a separate metropolitan 
authority for the water supply was 
out-voted. Much scandal ae been 
caused by the discovery of false 
entries in the Works and Buildings 
accounts of the London County 
Council. It appears that for the 
purpose of concealing some excess 
of cost in particular jobs, notably 
the Bexley Asylum foundations, the 
temporary buildings at Colney 
Hatch, and the Lewisham sewerage, 
there was a fictitious transfer of credit 
for the value of materials, in several 
instances, from one job account to 
another. A committee of investiga- 
tion has examined these matters, 
and has recommended the dismissal 
of four clerks, while a severe repri- 
mand is to be given to the principal 
assistant in that official department. 
There is no charge of embezzlement 
or peculation, 





A meeting to promote the 
municipal incorporation of the 
borough of Westminster took place 
on Monday in the Westminster Town 
Tall. Mr. Burdett-Coutts pre- 
sided. Canon Wilberforce, Cardina. 
Vaughan, and Lord Onslow wer 
the chief speakers. 


The revenue returns for the perio : 
April 1 to Nov. 7 show receipts of 
£54,542,000, with a net expenditure 
of £59,877,000. and Treasury balances 
£1,456,000, a financial position much 
less favourable than at the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


A deputation of the members of 
the Society of Friends had an inter- 
view on Saturday with Mr. G. H. 
Curzon, Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, to urge the abolition of slavery in Zanzibar. He 
replied that the change must not be too abrupt, and must 
have certain safeguards. 


Sir Charles Elliott, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, has been elected to the vacant seat at the London 
School Board. 


At Bow Street police office on Friday. Elward Boll 
alias Ivory, of New York, arrested at Glasgow as an 
accomplice of the Antwerp dynamite plot, in which P. J. 
Tynan, the ‘‘ Number One” of the Irish Fenian conspiracy, 
was implicated, underwent further examination; he was 
again remanded for a week. 


The settlement of the disputed Venezuela frontier 
question arranged by our Foreign Office with the Republic 
of Venezuela and with the United States of America pro- 
vides for the determination of the territorial rights = a 
Court of Arbitration before Feb. 9, with the understanding 
that no actual occupation which has continued sixty years 


shall be disturbed. 


In the German Reichstag on Monday statements were 
made by Prince Hohenlohe, Chancellor of the Empire, and 
Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, with reference to Prince Bismarck's disclosure of a 
secret agreement with Russia previously to his dismissal in 
1890. The Ministerial assurances were satisfactory regard- 
ing the present situation of Germany and the maintenance 
of friendly relations both with Russia and with Austria. 
The notion that English royal or other private influence 





See ** Our Illustrations,”’ 


M. Nelidoff, the Russian, and Baron Calice, the Austrian 
Ambassadors, from their posts at Constantinople. The 
delay in executing the stipulations fore reform of the 
government in Crete occasions much complaint and 
dissatisfaction. Signor Pansa, the Italian Ambassador, 
has had an audience of the Sultan, and has strongly 
remonstrated. It is believed that the Turkish Question 
will now be seriously discussed between France and Russia 
in diplomatic conferences at St. Petersburg. 


The prospects of severe distress in India, from the 
failure of agricultural crops this year, seem to be worse 
from week to week, and there are now 120,000 people on 
the Government relief works, mostly in the North-West 
Provinces, 


In West Africa, the Royal Niger Company is about to 
undertake, under the direction of Sir George Goldman- 
Taubie, with the assent of the Colonial Office, a large 
military expedition, with seven hundred Haussa troops, 
European officers, and gun-boats on the river, against the 
Tlorins, a powerful hostile Mohammedan tribe. The expe- 
dition will start from Akassa about the middle of December. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes, in- Mashonaland, South Africa, has 
made a speech in which he states that the Chartered 
Company is going to raise £750,000 by debentures to 
subsidise a company for the construction of a railway from 
Buluwayo to Salisbury. Rumours are current, but are 
not yet confirmed, with regard to the pecuniary compen- 
sation demanded of the British South Africa Company 
for Dr. Jameson’s raid into the Transvaal. 


ticularly intelligent contemporary. 
For one’s own part, however, the 
argument may be stated only to 
be demolished. Considering that the 
whole aim of art is towards per- 
fection, that must indeed be a 
curious criticism which objects to 
the accomplishment of that aim. So 
far as a careful and conscientious 
attention to every detail of the 
Beethoven Symphony can declare, it 
may be said that the interpretation 
was absolutely flawless. This was 
on Monday night ; on Tuesday after- 
noon, at his second concert, the samo 
conductor achieved a similar success 
by his playing of the ‘ Parsifal” 
overture, and the Walkiirenritt. ‘To 
introduce a new sensation into per- 
formances of work so familiar may, 
indeed, be regarded as an extra- 
ordinary feat; yet M. Lamoureux 





succeeded in doing so. Tor sheer 
poetry of effect his rendering of 
the ‘‘ Parsifal” music must stand 


unrivalled—we had almost written 
unattainable elsewhere. 


The Crystal Palace Concerts, 
meanwhile, have been progressing 
gaily, and on Saturday last Mr. 
Manns engaged the services of Mr. 
Eugen D’Albert, as ‘pianist, whose 
playing may be commented upon 
later. These admirable concerts 
have, one is glad to note, been 
rightly receiving more attention than 
they had just recently won from the 
public. Sydenham is the only place 
within easy distance of town where 
one may count upon a continuous 
round of fine music finely played. 
It may be hoped that the day is far 
distant when the directors will carry 
out their ominous threat of stopping 
the series, if public patronage be not 
more heartily accorded to it. 


Mr. D’Albert’s name has been 
mentioned. <A few days ago he gave 
a recital at the St. James's Hall, 
which was attended with so much 
success that he purposes to repeat 
the experiment next week. In 
truth, as a Beethoven player— 
the same criticism, it may be said, 
appeared in this column a year ago, 
when this excellent artist was very 


tee Phot» Bolas, Creed Lane. coldly received in the general 
THE INAUGURATION OF THE MOTOR-CAR: ENTERING REIGATE. Press—D’Albert has only one rival, 


the incomparable Paderewski. His 

playing of an early Beethoven Sonata 
at his recent concert was exquisite in its strength, its 
virility, and withal its delicacy. He intends, at lis 
forthcoming recital, to devote his attention entirely to 
Beethoven’s works. 

It is gratifying to record that Herr Balling will shortly 
give the English public an opportunity of judging the 
effect of his viola-alta in combination with the other 
instruments of the regulation quartet. Mr. Large, who 
has made himself to a considerable extent responsible for 
the introduction of Herr Ritter’s instrument to England, 
maintains, it seems, that as the new instrument has been 
pronounced successful in Russia, Germany, and elsewhere on 
the Continent in solo work, it therefore stands to reason that 
it must be successful in England in combination with other 
instruments. Nodoubt this would be the case in ‘‘ Russia, 
Germany, and elsewhere on the Continent” ; but have we 
acknowledged its success in England yet as a solo instru- 
ment? Let us, however, confess to its great possibilities, 
and trust that its success in the future is assured. In 
Herr Balling’s later concerts, Mdlle. St. André fulfilled all 
the expectation she had aroused at her début as a vocalist. 


The Henschel Concert of last week had all the success 
which Mr..Henschel’s industry, vigour, and determination 
amply deserve. He produced a Symphonic Poem by 
Smetana, entitled ‘‘ Richard IIJ.,” although by any other 
name it would sound as sweet, which had a certain rugged 
merit and a picturesque beauty of its own. The playing of 
the Meistersinger Overture was not so fiery as Mottl’s 
version of the same intense work, but it was thoroughly 
sound, scholarly, and impressive. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
THE AMBASSADORS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Mr. Melton Prior, our well-known War Artist, who has lately returned from 


Constantinople, contributes to the Christmas Number of the English Illustrated Magazine 
a budget of interesting ‘‘ Impressions” .of the Turkish capital and the other scenes 
rendered notorious by the long series of ‘‘ Armenian atrocities” which have lately filled 























BARON CALICE, AUSTRIAN AMBASSADOR AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


From an Autograph Portrait presented to Mr. Melton Prior, our Special Artist at Constantinople. 
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the civilised world with indignant horror. In the course of his article Mr. Prior gives 
several vivid word’ pictures of the conditions of Court life in Constantinople, and 
an interesting glimpse of the social relations of the various foreign Ambassadors, of 
whom he was privileged to see something in private life, and several of whom presented 
him with autograph portraits when he left Constantinople for England. 

The Ambassadors of the lowers haye held anything but an enviable office during 
the last few months, but none of their respective compatriots have probably held them 
responsible in any degree for the deadlock between the Powers which they represent, 
even when the complex position of international politics seemed most readily to play 
hand of the Sultan in his misgovernment. For the wider issues of 
European international relations obliged the act with extreme 
caution, and even, in some cases, to incur the suspicion of dilatoriness in the 
eyes of English agitators who felt the need of strenuous and immediate remedies. 
The Ambassadors nevertheless acting as a very powerful check upon 
the disorder which was rampant in Constantinople. ‘they were able in many 
instances, by virtue of their office, to interfere in cases of individual persecution, 
such as might otherwise have added to the prevailing panic among the Armenians, 
When the raid upon the Ottoman Bank was for example, almost the 
first persons to arrive upon the scenes of riot and disaster after the first 
explosions were Sir Edgar Vincent and his staff. They were joined almost immediately 
by M. Maximoff, the first dragoman of the Russian Embassy, and the restoration of some 
sort of order was largely due to their negotiations, in which they guaranteed the personal 
safety of the Armenians concerned in the affair, on the condition that they 
immediately evacuated the Bank. Then, again, the prompt action of Mr. Herbert, the 
British Chargé d’Affaires, in posting sentinels, drawn from the British guard-ship, 
round the Embassy, and the prompt following of this course by several of the 
Embassies, was not without a reassuring effect upon the Armenian population and 
upon the foreign residents of the city, who felt that they had strongholds of refuge still 
left to them even in the hour of riot and massacre, and the assistance that was lent to 
the various refugees was popularly felt to be a considerable safeguard. The prompt demand 
of the Italian Embassy that the Porte should punish the Turkish soldiers ‘who were found 
guilty of murdering an Italian subject, and the large amount of indemnity demanded by the 
Austrian Embassy for the family of M. Zlatko, brother of the Austro-Hungarian 
Consul at Seres, who was killed by Ottoman troops, may be quoted as illustrations 
of the influence which the various Embassies undoubtedly exercised in controlling 
the popular panic at its outset. Beyond question, too, the~ severe attitude 
adopted by ‘the Ambassadors towards the Sultan did much to check the excesses 
of his government. The strong expression of disapproval manifested in the 
decision of the Ambassadors not to illuminate their respective Embassies on the anniversary 
of the Sultan’s accession must have commended itself to all their countrymen, and the 
firm consistency with which they continued to remonstrate with the Sultan and the Porte 
made itself felt, slowly but surely, even while they had not the authority to take more 
coercive measures, 

Mr. Prior’s ‘‘ Impressions” include a pleasant glimpse of Sir Philip Currie in a less 
momentous connection: To Sir Philip Currie, who was First Secretary of the British 
Embassy in 1876, I owe (he writes) one of the richest jests in all my experience.’ When we 
walked in the Embassy Gardens at Therapia, after dinner, and with his unaffected courtesy he 
drew my attention to the magnificent view of the Bosphorus, opening into the Black Sea, 
I had an allegorical sketch of this, in my mind’s eye, of the British Ambassador steadily 


into the 
Ambassadors to 


were 


made, 


- 


confronting the armament of Russia on the horizon. It was a subject for the pencil of 
Tenniel. When the north wind blows, there is always a large fleet of vessels from the 
Black Sea streaming through the narrow neck of the Bosphorus; and on this particular 
evening I saw a great mass of white sails bending towards the strait. So much for the 
picturesque; now comes the joke. 

The Ambassadors always meet at the house of Baron Calice, the Austrian repre- 
sentative, who is the doyen of the diplomatic corps. Most courteous of men, the Baron 
was good enough to allow me to make a sketch of the conference-room. First, I 
was ushered into a small apartment, bleakly furnished, offering no object of excitement 
to the sketcher. Then the Baron conducted me to a magnificent reception-room, 
sumptuously appointed, with a portrait of an Austrian Archduke over the mantel- 
piece, to which my host drew my particular attention. I sat down to make my drawing, 
and he sat beside me, pointing to the places usually occupied by the various 
Ambassadors. Here Sir Philip Currie was wont to rest his elbow; there M. Cambon 
habitually struck an impressive attitude. I was deeply interested, and worked away with 
a will. Presently, the Baron begged me to excuse him, as he had business elsewhere. A 
magnificent footman visited my solitude with a delectable tray of tea and the insinuating 
alcohol which—tell it not to Sir Wilfrid—commonly accompanies that beverage in the 
East. This delicate attention I owed to the Baroness Calice, and I toiled on with renewed 
energy. The room seemed more magnificent than ever, the Archduke more imposing. I 
could hear the Ambassadors discussing the situation, and I saw the Concert of Europe 
behind every chair! I pictured the grateful emotions of the readers of 7'he Illustrated 
London News when they saw this sketch of the veritable place where the diplomatists, who 
manage the Turk, draw up their paper fiats. 

Next day the drawing was posted, and, calling on Sir Philip Currie, I expressed my 
extreme gratification that I had enjoyed such a privilege. He burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

‘‘That isn’t the conference-room at all!” he said, when this strange outburst had 
subsided. 

‘* Ye gods!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ Where is it then?” 

‘**It is the little room you go into first.” 

‘*What! The room with the trumpery table and a second-hand desk ?” 

‘That ’s it,” said Sir Philip; and he roared again, 

‘*Then why in the name of ri 

‘*T don’t know, unless the 
Illustrated London News.” 

** Jupiter! That*s why he pointed out the blessed Archduke! ” 

Here Sir Philip shrieked again; and I, Melton Prior, war-artist, caught by the 
infection, shrieked too at my own discomfiture. I can only hope, as I write these lines, 
that my readers who have been suitably impressed by the picture of the Baron’s 
drawing-room will accept these shrieks as full recompense for my unwitting deception. 


Jaron wanted his best drawing-room to figure in 7'hé 


To ourselves certainly the most interesting figure among the Ambassadors is that of 
Sir Philip Currie. Sir Philip has had many years’ experience of the diplomatic service, 
and for two years he was private secretary to the Marquis of Salisbury. He was one 
of the secretaries of the celebrated Berlin Conference, and was in 1894 appointed British 
Ambassador to the Sublime Porte. When asked recently by the ubiquitous interviewer 
if he were satisfied with his post, he replied there was no Embassy, other than Paris, 
which he would prefer, and he went on to describe how agreeable he found a life 
on the Bosphorus. ‘* The feeling of tranquillity,” he adds, ‘‘is delightful, and the climate 
The only drawback is that it is rather enervating, and if one has stayed 
Sir Philip Currie is very fond 


is charming. 
here some time he becomes conscious of a loss of energy.” 
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of horse exercise and also of flowers, there being a very beautiful 
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garden attached to the Embassy. But it is interesting here to recall 
the impressions of a representative of the English Illustrated 
Magazine who interviewed the British Ambassador some six months 
ago, before the terrible Armenian crisis was in sight— : 

The Embassy (he said) is not only a residence for Sir Philip 
and Lady Currie, but all the diplomatic business is conducted under 
the same roof. I had the pleasure of wandering through the 
various rooms and offices, saw the dragomans busily engaged in 
translating documents, and spent some time in what is called the 
Chancery, and where the secretaries appeared to be taking life as 
oasy as any Oriental might desire. About the wall I noticed 
photographs of former Ambassadors—Lord Dufferin, Mr. Goschen, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and others. Over the mantelpiece 
hangs a coloured print of no great intrinsic merit, but interesting 
from the fact that it represents the reception of Viscount Strang- 
ford—British Ambassador to the Sublime Porte—by the Sultan in 
1821. There is a room leading out of the Chancery packed with 
volumes of State papers, which, were they made known té the 
public, would no doubt prove interesting reading. The papers, 
which go back fifty years—those of an earlier date resting in the 
archives of the Foreign Office at home—are all arranged, so that 
without trouble all the papers dealing with Syria or Karamania or 
any other country within the Ottoman Empire may be reached 
immediately. 

During our chat I asked the Ambassador what he took to be 
the sentiments of the Turks towards the people of Western nations. 

‘The Turks,” he said, ‘‘ mix very little with European society. 
You might think that European influence would in time break 
down the barrier there is between the two peoples. But all indi- 
cations are the other way, and the Turk has now less to do with 
Europeans than iormerly. They are not encouraged to do so by 
the Sultan; indeed, I do not think I am misrepresenting his 
Majesty when I say that he discourages it.” 

‘*But is there not a movement amongst what are known 


as the Younger Turks to adapt themselves to European ways, buch iu goverment 


and customs *” 


Perhaps the question was more searching than I had any right to put to an 
‘I have heard of something of the kind,” was the cautious reply I 


Ambassador. 
received, and I did not press the point. 
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We next fell to discussing books, and Sir Philip, with a mild shrug of the shoulders, 


lamented that culture was not a strong point with Turkey. 


relation 


He told me that-the 
between the members of the diplomatic corps was one of friendliness and 


cordiality, but was afraid they must altogether often cause annoyance to the Sultan, who 
probably wishes he could renew the practice of his ancestors and lock up the Ambas- 
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sadors in the Seven Towers while he went to war with their masters. In 
words of warm praise, his Excellency spoke to me of his secretaries and 
issistants at the Embassy. ‘‘Iam proud of them,” he said, ‘‘for I am sure 
| have as able a staff as any British Ambassador to a foreign Court can desire.” 

‘*Madame |l’Ambassadrice d’Angleterre” is a title that most ladies covet. 
And Lady Currie, kindly and genial, with a pleasant smile for all her guests— 
a charming type of an English lady—is an ideal hostess and wife of an 
Ambassador, though she raised her shoulders in dismay when I remarked that 
perhaps she found an interest in dabbling just a little in politics, She 
confessed she bothered her head with no such thing. She has hobbies of her 
own, and the collection of miniatures she showed me is one of the finest I have 
seen. The Government provides little furniture for its representative, except 
an oil-painting of the Queen and a few chairs stamped with ‘‘V.R.” on the 
back. So Lady Currie had taken most of her things from home, and, surrounded 
by her treasures, she can, when she likes, forget she is several thousands of 
miles away from Park Lane, and among a people whose language she does not 
know. In the corridors are a series of pictures representing the famous 
Eglinton Tournament, a family from which Lady Currie claims descent. 

It was in the Blue Drawing-room that I had the pleasure of spending over 
an hour in conversation with Lady Currie, while Buzz was rushing round, going 
through all sorts of antics. 

The Ambassadress drew my attention to several beautiful Cosway prints 
which she has taken some pains in collecting. All the pictures about the room are 
f interest. I noticed a satin screen on which Lady Currie had herself painted 
bunches of flowers. In one corner I found three exquisite water-colours of 
bits of Stamboul ; the top of a minaret, a view of the Bosphorus, some Turkish 
girls camping. ‘There isa book of mezzotints, the pages of which I turned over 
with fondness, for the work was so delicate and so vigorous, contrasting 
strangely with many of the mezzotints one sees nowadays. The miniatures, 
however, are what Lady Currie took the most pleasure in, and she pointed out 
several excellent examples of Cosway’s work, such as the miniatures of George, 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and Lady Holland. Lady Currie is also 
a collector of rare books and first editions, but these were all left far away at 
home in England, for she did not feel justified at running any risks by taking 
them out to Turkey. 

It was natural that our conversation should turn on the position of women 
in the Orient. 

*‘T have been in the harems of two former Grand Viziers,’ 
Currie, ‘‘and I found the ladies very charming, speaking French, and being 
wcomplished in many ways. In the harem of —— Pasha they were dressed in 
European costume; but afterwards, to please me, they put on their Turkish 
attire. I have visited other harems; but really one is not doing a kindness 
to the ladies by going, for the very fact of my being the wife of the Lritish 
Ambassador seems to throw some kind of suspicion on them.” 

Both the Ambassador and Lady Currie referred in kindly words of 
appreciation to the Chief Secretary at the Embassy, the Hon. Michael Herbert, 
who acts as Chargé d’Affaires in the Ambassador’s absence. Mr. Herbert, who 
is the brother of the Earl of Pembroke, holds the distinction of making an 
almost unparalleled advance in the diplomatic service. One evening, when 
Constantinople was half hid under a drizzling rain, and the Grand Rue de Pera 
was a good deal less attractive than the Strand on a murky foggy day, I was 
invited to Mr. Herbert’s private room at the Embassy, and there, before a cosy 
wood fire, we were able to talk over the delights and the disadvantages of 


, 


said Lady 


a diplomatic career. 

Mr. Herbert, though only thirty-eight years of age, has occupied several 
important posts on the Continent and in America. 

‘‘What place do you like best to reside in?” I asked. 

‘‘Paris. I enjoyed Paris, for there one gets a combination of plenty of 
hard work and amusement. Besides, one is always so near home. At Wash- 
ington, however, one feels far away, and unless one constantly goes over to 
England there is a chance of losing touch with one’s friends. After leaving 
America I was at the Ilague for a year before being sent out here, 
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These are stern opinions, yet one is not absolutely con- 
vinced that they are destitute of reason. That everything and 
everybody must always give way to a little girl who screams, or 
a little boy who shouts, may be a fine theory. Miss Austen did 
not think so. One comfort is that, as her works instruct us, ° 
children were royally spoilt about*1800- 1820. It was not all 
whipping and Evangelical sermons for children, as we might infer 
from such books as ‘‘ The Fairchild Family,” by Mrs. Sherwood. 
Even now, sometimes, we meet with children whose parents 
neither enub nor spoil them. And, ah! how much more pleasant 
. | and how much happier they are than the infants who are permitted 
to monopolise attention and tyrannise over conversation. ; 
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I have known two men who were at school with great English 
poets. One of these was at Eton in Shelley’s time; he was a 
Mr. Hammond, a Fellow of Merton College, who lived to a great 
age, and wasa charming companion. Of Shelley he remembered 
little except his habit of walking alone, his head on one side, and 
suddenly breaking into spurts of running. ‘‘Shelley was not a 
clever boy,” my old friend would say. ‘‘ Shelley never was sent up 
for good.” Nor did Shelley play for Eton, as Byron played for 
Harrow. Shooting partridges was Shelley’s favourite form of 





sport in these days. 


My other acquaintance was at school with Mr. William 
Morris, who was captain of his dormitory at Marlborough, and 
was nicknamed ‘‘ Crab.” Mr. Morris did not show any notable 
promise of genius at school; like Shelley, he ‘‘ was not a clever 
boy.” Nor did he take any part in games. Poets do not seem, 
as a rule, to be of much schoolboy promise, though Cowper 
assures us that he was himself a useful cricketer. Swimming, 














wie eB apn. ag? eR ee I presume, was Mr. Swinburne’s forte at Eton. Mr. Robert 
SIR PHILIP CURRIE, BRITISH AMBASSADOR AT CONSTANTINOPLE. Bridges was twelfth man in the Eton eleven, so to speak, 
From on Autogreph Portrait presented to Mr. Melton Prior, our Special Artist at Constantinople, Hibernice, and a very hard hitter. At Oxford he stroked the 


Corpus boat and carried it to Head of the River. But 
things. The R.N.C., after being bumped, changed their ship, altered their crews, took a pint of 
champagne each, and actually bumped Corpus back again, an extraordinary feat. They 

Mr. Herbert, who is a tall, pleasant-featured man, and recalls with a laugh a held their place, though hard pressed, till the end. Next year, I think, Corpus went 
description of him in a Transatlantic journal as ‘‘a languid dude in a claw-hammer Head, andstayed there. I know not if any of our other numerous modern poets were men 
coat, with a Du Maurier hero air,” lives in the Rue Immam. Mrs. Herbert, whom of their hands at school and college. Scott and Byron, in sports, were rather exceptions 
the First Secretary married in 1888 during his stay at Washington, has made the house to the rule among minstrels, and Wordsworth was only a trout-fisher. I fear that the 
as English as possible, though the front hall is adorned in Turkish style. Many of poet is commonly of little account in the Heroic Oligarchy of a school or of a college.—A. B, 
Mr. and Mrs, Herbert's belongings are scattered about the world—in London, 
the Hague, and elsewhere — but wherever they go they carry about with them 
a collection of the photographs of their friends, including Mr. Bayard, 
Mr. Blaine, and other American Ministers, as well as sketches of Wilton, 
the beautiful home of the Herberts down in Wiltshire. 


Diplomacy in America and here in Turkey are two very different 
Americans think little of diplomacy, whereas the Orientals think of nothing else.” 








A LITERARY LETTER. 
Mr. Pope was an author of experience, and probably the first who, in England, 
made a pretty sum out of the sale of his books, In his opinion ‘‘ an author who 
is at all the expenses of publication ought to clear two thirds of the whole 
profit into his own pocket.” ke 


As a rule, nobody publishes at his own risk, except the author who can 
get nobody to take the risks, and he is usually a novelist. There is usually 
some publisher whose novels are all bad, and all paid for by their authors. 
‘* Profit” there is none for the writers. But a successful book, on which 
the publisher gets but 10 per cent. (and, of course, his expenses), pays the 
author, I am informed, better than a book published on a royalty or on half 
profits. If so, Mr. Pope must be nearly right, and the arrangement better 
for the author by as much as two thirds are better than a half. 





Pope explained that if one thousand copies of a piece are sold at 3s. 
cach to ‘*the common buyer” (the public), the whole sale will produce £150. 
‘The expense (including publisher’s commission) should be but £50, and the 

‘thor’s gains £100. 


Malone, editing ‘‘Spence’s Anecdotes,” objects to this theory. ‘‘ Each of 
these books must be sold by the author's publisher to other booksellers 
for 2s. 3d., andthe produce will be but £112 10s. The expenses in 1794 
would be £82, not £50, as reckoned by Pope, and, instead of £100, the author 
would get £30 10s. Now suppose the author gets a royalty of twopence on 
the shilling (Scott’s favourite proportion) for 1000 copies at three shillings, 
he will receive 1000 sixpences, that is £25; so, even on Malone's reckoning, 
he would be wise to publish at his own expense. 


But when Pope speaks of a book sold at three shillings, he means not to 
the trade, but ‘‘ to the common buyer,” the public. This book, sold to you 
or me for three shillings, would, I presume, be sold cheaper to the book- 
sellers, and would have a nominal price of I really cannot guess what; for 
** discount,” in books or bicycles, is a truly mysterious topic. On Pope’s theory, 
a successful novelist, the only successful kind of author, would be well advised 
if he took all risks and paid the publishers a commission. Whether this is done 
or not I leave to the organ of the Authors’ Society. 


A great deal is made of children nowadays. Mr. Swinburne is the 
laureate of Le Roy Bébé, a creature for which Scott professed that he had 
no liking. Mr. Kenneth Grahame writes his diverting, if slightly incon- 
zruous, ‘‘ Golden Age,” so pleasant, so pretty, and so devoted to the glorifica- 
tion of infancy. Now Miss Austen, ‘‘as bright a genius, and as sincere a 
Christian,” says her biographer, as sleeps in Winchester Cathedral, clearly 
disliked children. In her novels they are always spoiled, they are bothering 
brats, ruined by fond, silly mothers. In ‘ Persuasion” there is a powerful 
scene: Anne Elliot is rescued from the ferocities of a little boy of two by 
her estranged lover, Captain Wentworth. Miss Austen seldom introduces 
rescues of ladies by Paladins, but she ventures on this exception. She also 
jadicates her opinion that the two real interests of childhood are toffee and play. / Pa 
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Now Miss Austen, bless her, was not a sour old maid. But she clearly 
had a resolute idea that children interrupt conversation, absorb an undue share 
of attention, scream for what they want, and, out of their proper place, are 
distinguished little nuisances. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


When his visitor had gone Goldsmith seated himself in his 
chair and gave way to the bitter reflections of the hour. 


He knew that the end of his dream had come. 


straightforward words which Johnson had spoken had put 


an end to his self-deception—to his hoping against 
his better judgment that by some miracle his deyo- 
tion might be rewarded. If any man was calculated 
to be a disperser of vain dreams that man was 
Johnson. In the very brutality of his straight- 
forwardness there was, however, a suspicion of 
kindliness that made any appeal from his judgment 
hopeless. There was no timidity in the utterances 
of his phrases when forcing his contentions upon 
but Goldsmith knew that he only 
spoke strongly because he felt strongly. 

number he had said to himself 


any audience ; 


Times without 
precisely what Dr. Johnson had said to him. If 
Mary Horneck herself ever went so far as to mistake 
the sympathy which she had for him for that affection 
which content how could he 
approach her family ? Ifer had married 
Bunbury, a man of position and wealth, with a 


alone would him, 


sister 


country house and a town house—a man of her 
own age, and with the possibility of inheriting his 
father’s baronetcy. Her brother was about to marry 
a daughter of Lord Albemarle. What would these 
people say if he, Oliver Goldsmith, were to present 
himself as a suitor for the hand of Mary Horneck ? 

It did not require Dr. Johnson to speak such 
forcible words in his hearing to enable him to per- 
ceive how ridiculous were his pretensions. The 
tragedy of the poet’s life among men and women 
eager to better their prospects in the world was 
fully appreciated by him. It was surely, he felt, 
the most cruel of all the cruelties of destiny that 
the men who make music of the passions of men— 
who have surrounded the passion of love with a 
glorifying halo—should be doomed to spend their 
lives looking on at the success of ordinary men in 
their loves by the aid of the music which the poets 
have created. That is the poet’s tragedy of life, 
and Goldsmith had often found himself face to face 
with it, feeling himself to be one of those with 
whom destiny is only on jesting terms. 

Because he was a poet he could not love any 
less beautiful creature than Mary Horneck, any less 
gracious, less sweet, less pure, and yet he knew that 
if he were to go to her with those poems in his hand 
which he only of all living men could write, telling 
her that they might plead his cause, he would be 
regarded—and rightly, too—as Both presumptuous 
and ridiculous. 

He thought of the loneliness of his life. Was it 
the lot of the man of letters to remain in loneliness 
while the people around him were taking to them- 
selves wives and begetting sons and daughters ? 
Had he nothing to look forward to but the laurel 
wreath? Was it taken for granted that a con- 
templation of its shrivelling leaves would more than 
compensate the poet for the loss of home—the 
grateful companionship of a wife—the babble of 
children—all that his fellow-men associated with 
the gladness and glory of life ? 

He knew that he had reached a position in the 
world of letters that was surpassed by no living 
man in England. He had often dreamed of reaching 
such a place, and to reach it he had undergone 
privation—he had sacrificed the best years of his 
life. And what did his consciousness of having 
attained his end bring with it? It brought to him 
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the snarl of envy, the howl of hatred, the mock of malice. much? Everything. THe had sacrificed his life. The 
joy that had consoled him for all his ills during the past 


The air was full of these sounds; they dinned in his ears 
and overcame the sounds of the approval of his friends, 


And 





it was for 


this 


He would 


few years had departed from him. 


he had sacrificed so much? So Mary Horneck again. 
. oD 


He knelt down and blew the spark into a blaze. 


never 
To see her again would only be to 
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increase the burden of his humiliation. His resolution 
was formed and he would abide by it. 

Ife rose to his feet and picked up the roll of poems. 
In sign of his resolution he would burn them. He would, 
with them, reduce to ashes the one consolation of his life. 

In the small grate the remains of a fire were still 
glowing. He knelt down and blew the spark into a blaze. 
He was about to thrust the manuscript into it between the 
bars when the light that it made fell upon one of the lines. 
Ife had not the heart to burn the leaf until he had read 
the remaining line of the couplet; and when at last, 
with a sigh, he hastily thrust the roll of papers between 
the bars, the little blaze had fallen again to a mere 
smouldering spark. Before he could raise it by a breath 
or two, his servant entered the room. He started to his 
fect. 

‘*A letter for you, Sir,” said John Eyles. ‘It came 
by a messenger lad.” 

‘** Fetch a candle, John,” said Goldsmith, taking the 
letter. It was too dark for him to see the handwriting, 
but he put the tip of his finger on the seal and became 
aware that it was Mary Horneck’s. 

By the light of the cand!e he broke the seal, and read 
the few lines that the letter contained— 


Come to me, my dear friend, without delay, for Heaven's 
sake. Your ear only can hear what I have to tell. You may 
be able to help me ; but if not, then . . . . Gh, come to me 
to-night.—Your unhappy Jessamy Buipz. 


He did not delay an instant. He caught up his hat and 
left his chambers. He did not even think of the resolution 
to which he had just come, never to see Mary Horneck 
agtin. All his thoughts were lost in the one thought that 
he was about to stand face to face with her. 

He stoud face to face with her in less than, half an hour. 
She was in the small drawing-room where he had seen her 
on the day after the production of ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer.” 
Only a few wax candles were lighted in the cut-glass 
sconces that were placed in the centre of the panels of the 
walls. Their light was, however, sufficient to make visible 
the contrast between the laughing face of the girl in 

teynolds’s picture of her and her sister which hung on the 
wall, and the sad face of the girl who put her hand into his 
as he was shown in by the servant. 

‘*T knew you would come,” she said. ‘‘ I knew that I 
could trust you.” 

‘You may trust me indeed,” he said. He held her 
hand in his own, looking into her pale face and sunken 
eyes. ‘I knew the time would come when you would tell 
me all that there is to be told,” he continued. ‘‘ Whether 
I can help you or not you will find yourself better for 
having told me.” 

She seated herself on a sofa, and he took his place beside 
her. There was a silence of a minute or two, before she 
sudlenly started up, and, after walking up and down the 
room nervously, stopped at the mantelpiece, leaning her 
head against the high slab, and looking into the smoulder- 
ing fire in the grate. 

He watche.l her, but did not attempt to express the pity 
that filled his heart. 

‘** What am [ to tell you—what am I to tell you? 
cried at last, resuming her pacing of the floor. 

He made no reply, but sat there following her move- 
ments with his eyes. She went beside him, and stood, 
with nervously clasped hands, looking with vacant 
eyes at the group of wax candles that burned in one of 
the sconces. Once again she turned away with a little 
ery, but then witha great effort she controlled herself, and 
her voice was almost tranquil when she spoke, seating 
herself. 

‘*You were with me at the Pantheon, and saw me 
when I caught sight of that man,” she said. ‘‘ You alone 
were observant. Did you also see him call me to his side 
in the Green Room at the playhouse ?” 

‘*T saw you in the act of speaking to him there—he 
éalls himself Jackson—Captain Jackson,” said Goldsmith. 

‘* You saved me from him once!” she cried. ‘ You 
sived me from becoming his—body and soul.” 

‘“No,” he said; ‘‘I have not yet saved you, but God 
is good; He may enable me to do so.” 

‘**T tell you if it had not been for you—for the book 
which you wrote, I should be to-day a miserable 


’ 


” 


she 


castaway.’ 

He looked puzzled. 

‘**T cannot quite understand,” said he. ‘I gave youa 

copy of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ when you were going 
to Devonshire a year ago. You were complaining that 
your sister had taken away with her the copy which I had 
presented to your mother, so that you had not an oppor- 
tunity of reading it.” 
: ‘Tt was that which sayed me,” she cried. ‘‘Oh, what 
fools girls are! They are carried away by such devices as 
should not impose upon the merest child! Why are we 
not taught from our childhood of the baseness of men— 
some men—so that we can be on our guard when we are 
on the verge of womanhood? If we are.to live in the 
world why should we not be told all that we should guard 
against ?” 

She laid her head down on the arm of the sofa, sobbing. 

_He put his hand.gently upon her hair, saying— 

** I cannot believe anything but what is good regarding 

you, my sweet Jessamy Bride,” 





She raised her head quickly and looked at him through 
her tears. 
‘‘Then you will err,” she said. ‘‘ You will have to 


think ill of me. Thank God you saved me from the worst, : 


but it was not in your power to save me from all—to save 
me from myself. Listen to me, my best friend. When 
I was in Devonshire last year I met that man. He was 
staying in the village, pretending that he was recovering 
from a wound which he had received in our colonies in 
America. He was looked on as a hero and féted in all 
directions. Every girl for miles around was in love with 
him, and I—innocent fool that I was—considered myself 
the most favoured creature in the world because he made 
love to me. Any day we failed to meet I wrote him a letter— 
a foolish letter such as a school-miss might write—full of 
protestations of undying affection. I sometimes wrote two 
of these letters in the day. More than a month passed in 
this foolishness, and then it came to my. uncle’s ears that 
we had meetings. He forbade me continuing to sce a 
man of whom no one knew anything definite, but about 
whom he was having strict inquiries made. I wrote to the 
man to this effect, and I received a reply persuading me to 
have one more meeting with him. I was so infatuated that 
I met him secretly, and then in impassioned strains he 
implored me to make a runaway match with him. Ile 
said he had enemies. When he had been fighting the 
King’s battles against the rebels these enemies had been 
active, and he feared that their malice would come between 
us, and he should lose me. I was so carried away by his 
pleading that I consented to leave my uncle’s house by his 
side.” 

‘** But you cannot have done so.” 

**You saved me,” she cried. ‘I had been reading 
your book, and, by God’s mercy, on the very day before 
that on which I had promised to go to him I came to the 
story of poor Olivia’s flight and its consequences. With 
the suddenness of a revelation from Ileaven I perceived 
the truth. The scales fell from my eyes as they fell from 
St. Paul’s on the way to Damascus, only where he 
perceived the heaven I saw the hell that awaitel me. 
I knew that that man was endeavouring to encompass my 
ruin, and in a single hour—thanks to the genius that wrote 
that book—iny love for that man, or what I fancied was 
love, was turned to loathing. I did not meet him. I 
returned to him, without a word of comment, a letter he 
wrote to me reproaching me for disappointing him; and 
the very next day my uncle's suspicions regarding him 
were confirmed. Ilis inquiries resulted in proof positive of 
the ruffianism of the fellow who called himself Captain 
Jackson. He had left the army in America with a stain 
on his character, and it was known that since his return to 
England at least two young women had been led into the 
trap which he laid for me.” 

‘*Thank God you were saved, my child,” said Gold- 
smith, as she paused, overcome with emotion. ‘‘ But 
being saved, my dear, you have no further reason to 
fear that man.” 

‘*That was my belief too,” said she. ‘“ But alas! it 
was a delusion. So soon as he found out that I had 
escaped from him, he showed himself in his true colours. 
He wrote threatening to send the letters which I had been 
foolish enough to write to him, to my friends—he was 
even scoundrel enough to point out that I had in my 
innocence written certain passages which were susceptible 
of being interpreted as evidence of guilt —nay, his letter in 
which he did so took it for granted that I had been guilty, 
so that I could not show it as evidence of his falsehood. 
What was left for metodo? I wrote to him imploring 
him to return to me those letters. I asked him how he could 
think it consistent with his honour to retain them and to 
hold such an infamous threat over my head. Alas! he 
soon gave me to understand that I had but placed myself 
more deeply in his power.” 

‘* The scoundrel !” 

‘*Oh! scoundrel! I made an excuse for coming back 
to London, though I had meant to stay in Devonshire 
until the end of the year.” 

** And "twas then you thanked me for the bovk.” 

‘*T had good reason to do so. For some months I was 
happy, believing that I had escaped from my persecutor. 
How happy we were when in France together! But 
then—ah ! you know the rest. My distress is killing me— 
I cannot sleep at night. I start a dozen times a day; 
every time the bell rings I am in trepidation.” 

‘* Great Heaven! Is’t possible that you are miserable 
solely on this account >’” cried Goldsmith. 

‘‘Is there not sufficient reason for my misery ?” she 
asked. ‘* What did he say to me that night in the Green 

toom 2 He told me that he would give me a fortnight to 
aecede to his demands; if I failed he swore to print my 
letters in full, introducing my name so that everyone should 
know who had written them.” 

** And his terms ?” asked Goldsmith in a whisper. 

‘“‘Tlis terms? I cannot tell you—I cannot tell you. 
The very thought that I placed myself in such a position as 
made it possible for me to have such an insult offered to me 
makes me long for death.” 

** By God! ’tis he who has need to prepare for death !” 
cried Goldsmith, ‘ for I shall kill him, even though the act 
be called murder.” 

‘*No—no!” she said, laying a land upon his arm. 
“No friend of mine must suffer for my folly. I dare not 


quences. That wretch boasted to me of having laid his 
plans so carefully that, if any harm were to come to him, 
the letters would still be printed. Tle said he had heard of 
my friends, and declared that if he were approached by any 
of them nothing should save me from being made the talk 
of the town. I was terrified by the threat, but I determined 
to-day to tell you my pitiful story in the hope—the forlorn 
hope—that you might be able to help me. Tell me—tell 
me, my dear friend, if you can see any chance of escape for 
me except that of which poor Olivia sang: ‘'The only way 
her guilt to cover.’ ” 

‘“Guilt 2? Who talks of guilt?” said he. ‘Oh, my 
poor innocent child, I knew that whatever your grief 
might be there was nothing to be thought of you except 
what was good. Iam not one to say even that you acted 
foolishly ; you only acted innocently. You, in the guile- 
lessness of your own pure heart, could not believe that a 
man could be worse than any monster. Dear child, I pray 
of you to bear up for a short time against this stroke of 
fate, and I promise you that I shall discover a way of 
escape for you.” 

‘*Ah, it is easy to say those words ‘bear up.’ I have 
said them to myself a score of times within the week. 
You cannot now perceive in what direction lies my hope of 
escape ?” 

Ile shook his head, but not without a smile on his faco, 
as he said— 

‘** Tis easy enough for one who had composed so much 
fiction as I have to invent a plan for the rescue of a 
tortured heroine; but, unhappily, it is the case that in 
real life one cannot control circumstances as one can in a 
work of the imagination. That is one of the weaknesses of 
real life, my dear; things will go on happening in defiance 
of all the arts of fiction. But of this I feel certain: Pro- 
vidence does not do things by halves. IIe will not make 
me the means of averting a great disaster from you and 
then permit me to stand idly by while you. suffer such a 
calamity as that which you apprehend just now. Nay, 
my dear, I feel that as Heaven directed my pen to write 
that book in order that you might be saved from the fate 
of my poor Livy, I shall be permitted to help you out of 
your present difficulty.” 

‘‘ You give me hope,” she said. ‘* Yes—a little hope. 
But you must promise me that you will not be tempted to 
do anything that is rash. I know how brave you are—my 
brother told me what prompt action you took yesterday 
when that vile slander appeared. But were you not 
foolish to place yourself in jeopardy ? To strike at a serpent 
that hisses may only cause it to spring.” 

‘*T feel now that I was foolish,” said he humbly: ‘I 
ran the chance of forfeiting your friendship.” 

‘* Oh, no, it was not so bad as that,” she said. ‘“ But 
in this matter of mine I perceive clearly that craft and not 
bravery will prevail to save me, if I am to be saved. I 
saw that you provoked a quarrel with that man on the 
night when we were leaving the Pantheon: think of it, 
think what my feelings would have been if he had killed 
you! And think also that if you had killed him I should 
certainly be lost, for he had made his arrangements to print 
the letters by which I should be judged.” 

‘You have spoken truly,” said he. ‘* You are wiser 
than I wave ever been. But for your sake, my sweet 
Jessamy Bride, I promise to do nothing that shall jeopardise 
your safety. ILave no fear, dear one, you shall be sawed, 
whatever may happen.” 

IIe took her hand and kissed it fondly. 

‘* You shall be saved,” he repeated. 

‘* If not——” said she in a low tone, looking beyond him. 

‘* No—no,” he whispered. ‘I have given you my pro- 
mise. You must give me yours. You will do nothing 
impious.” 

She gave a wan smile. 

‘“‘Tam a girl,” she said. ‘‘ My courage is as water. I 
promise you I will trust you, with all my heart—all my 
heart.” 

‘*T shall not fail you—Heaven shall not fail you,” said 
he, going to the door. 

Ile looked back at her. What a lovely picture she 
made, standing in her white loose gown with its lace collar 
that seemed to make her face the more pallid ! 

He bowed at the door. 


CHAPTER XX, 

He went for supper to a tavern which he knew would be 
visited by none of his friends. Le had no wish to share 
in the drolleries of Garrick as the latter turned Boswell 
into ridicule to make sport for the company. He knew 
that Garrick would be at the club in Gerrard Street, to 
which he had been elected only a few days before the pro- 
duction of ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” and it was not at all 
unlikely that on this account the club would be a good 
deal livelier than it usually was even when Richard Burke 
was wittiest. 

While awaiting the modest fare which he had ordered 
he picked up one of the papers published that evening, and 
found that it contained a fierce assault upon him for 
having dared to take the law into his own hands in 
attempting to punish the scoundrel who had introduced 
the name of Miss Horneck into his libel upon the author 
of the comedy about which all the town were talking. 
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The scurrility of his new assailant produced no impres- 
sion upon him. He smiled as he read the ungrammatical 
expression of the indignation which the writer purported 
to feel at so gross an infringement of the liberty of the 
Press as that of which—according to the writer—the 
ingenious Dr. Goldsmith was guilty. He did not even 
fling the paper across the room. He was not dwelling 
upon his own grievances. In his mind, the worst that 
could happen to him was not worth a moment’s thought 
compared with the position of the girl .whose presence he 
had just left. 

He knew perfectly well—had he not good reason to 
know ?—that the man who had threatened her would keep 
his threat. Ile knew of the gross nature of the libels 
which were published daily upon not merely the most 
notable persons in society, but also upon ordinary private 
individuals ; and he had a sufficient knowledge of men and 
women to be aware of the fact that the grossest scandal 
upon the most innocent person was more eagerly read than 
any of the other contents of the prints of the day. That 
was one of the results of the publication of the scurrilities 
of Junius: the appetite of the people for such piquant fare 
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any monetary claim upon her, he was not sordid. He was 
the more inclined to disregard the question of the pos- 
sibility of buying the man off, knowing as he did that he 
should find it impossible to raise a sufficient sum for the 
purpose ; and he believed, with Mary Horneck, that to tell 
her friends how she was situated would be to forfeit their 
respect for ever. 

She had told him that only cunning could prevail 
against her enemy, and he felt certain that she was right. 
He would try and be cunning for her sake. 

He found great difficulty in making a beginning. He 
remembered how often in his life, and how easily, he had 
been imposed upon—how often his friends had entreated 
him to acquire this talent, since he had certainly not been 
endowed with it by nature. He remembered how upon 
some occasions he had endeavoured to take their advice ; 
and he also remembered how, when he found he had been 
extremely shrewd, it turned out that he had never been 
more clearly imposed upon. 

He wondered if it was too late to begin again on a more 
approved system. 

IIe brought his skill as a writer of fiction to bear upon 
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as—as what? As a token of the affection which he bore 
her? But he had promised Johnson to root out of his 
heart whatever might remain of that which he had admitted 
to be foolishness. 

Alas! He sat up for hours in his cold rooms 
thinking, hoping, dreaming his old dream that a day was 
coming when he might without reproach put those verses 
into the girl’s hand—when, learning the truth, she would 
understand, 

And that time did come. 

In the morning he found himself ready to face the 
No man 


alas ! 


question of how to get possession of the letters. 
of his imagination could give his attention to such a matter 
without having suggested to him many schemes for the 
attainment of his object. But in the end he was painfully 
aware that he had contrived nothing that did not involve 
the risk of a criminal prosecution against himself, and, ag 
a consequence, the discovery of all that Mary Horneck was 
anxious to hide. 

It was not until the afternoon that he came to the con- 
clusion that it would be unwise for him to trust to his own 


resources in this particular affair. After all, he was but a 











But 


was whetted, and there was no lack of literary cooks to 
prepare it, Slander was ail that the public demanded: 
they did not make the brilliancy of Junius one of the 
conditions of their acceptance of such compositions—all 
they required was that the libel should have a certain 
amount of piquancy. 

No one was better aware of this fact than Oliver Gold- 
smith. He knew that Kenrick, who had so frequently 
libelled him, would pay all the money that he could raise 
to obtain the letters which the man who called himself 
Captain Jackson had in his possession; he also knew 
that there would be no difficulty in finding a publisher for 
them; and as people were always much more ready to 
believe evil than good regarding anyone—especially a 
young girl against whom no suspicion had ever been 
breathed—the result of the publication of the letters would 
mean practically ruin to the girl who had been innocent 
enough to write them. 

Of course, a man of the world, with money at his hand, 
would have smiled at the possibility of a question arising 
as to the attitude to assume in regard to such a scoundrel 
as Jackson. He would merely inquire what sum the 
fellow required in exchange for the letters. But Goldsmith 
was in such matters as innocent as the girl herself. He 
believed, as she did, that because the man did not make 











while he was in this state his servant announced a 


the question (which may be taken as evidence that he had 
not yet begun his career of shrewdness). 

How, for instance, would he, if the exigencies of his 
story required it, cause Moses Primrose to develop into a 
man of resources in worldly wisdom? By what means 
would he turn Honeywood into a cynical man of the 
world ? 

H{e considered these questions at considerable length, 
and only when he reached the Temple, returning to his 
chambers, did he find out that the waiter at the tavern had 
given him change for a guinea two shillings short, and 
that half-a-crown of the charige was made of pewter. He 
could not help being amused at his first step towards 
cunning. He certainly felt vexation at being 
made so easy a victim of: he was accustomed to that 
position. 

When he found that the roll of manuscript which he 
had thrust between the bars of the grate remained as he 
had left it, only slightly charred at the end which had been 
the nearer to the hot, though not burning, coals, all 
thoughts of guile—all his prospects of shrewdness were 
cast aside. He unfolded the pages and read the verses 
once more. After all, he had no right to burn them. He 
felt that they were no longer his property. They either 
belonged to the world of literature or to Mary Ilorneck, 


no 


visitor. 


man: it required the craft of a woman to defeat the wiles 
of such a demon as he had to deal with. 


That he knew to be a wise conclusion to come to. But 
where was the woman to whom he could go for help? He 


wanted to find a woman who was accustomed to the wiles 
of the devil, and he believed that he should have consider- 
able difficulty in finding her. 

Ife was, of course, wrong. Ile had not been considering 
this aspect of the question for long beforé he thought of 
Mrs. Abington, and in a moment he knew that he had 
found a woman who could help him if she had a mind to do 
so. Her acquaintance with wiles he knew to be large and 
varied, and he liked her. 

He liked her so well that he felt sure she would help 
him—if he made it worth her while ; and he thought he saw 
his way to make it worth her while. 

He was so convinced he was on the way to success that 
he became impatient at the reflection that he could not 
possibly see Mrs. Abington until the evening. But while 
he was in this state his servant announced a visitor—one 
with whom he was not familiar, but who gave his name as 
Colonel Gwyn. 

Full of surprise, he ordered Colonel Gwyn to be shown 
into the room. Ile recollected having met kim at a dinner 
at the Reynolds’, and once at the Hornecks’ house in 
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Westminster ; but why he should pay a visit to Brick Court 
Goldsmith was at a loss to know. He, however, greeted 
Colonel Gwyn as if he considered it to be one of the most 
natural occurrences in the world for him to appear at that 
particular moment. 

** Dr. Goldsmith,” said the visitor when he had seated 
himself, ‘‘ you have no doubt every reason to be surprised 
at my taking the liberty of calling upon you without first 
communicating with you.” 

‘**Not at all, Sir,” said Goldsmith. .‘‘’Tis a great 
compliment you offer to me. Bear in mind that I am 
sensible of it, Sir.” 

‘** You are very kind, Sir. Those who have a right to 
speak on the subject have frequently referred to you as the 
most generous of men.” 

‘* Oh, Sir, I perceive that you have been talking with 
some persons whose generosity was more noteworthy than 
their judgment.” 

And once again he gave an example of the Goldsmith 
bow which Garrick had s> successfully caricatured. 

‘‘ Nay, Dr. Goldsmith, if I thought so I would not be 
here to-day. The fact is, Sir, that I—I—i’ faith, Sir, I 
scarce know how to tell you how it is I appear before you 
in this fashion.” 

‘You do not need to have an excuse, I do assure you, 
Colonel Gwyn. You are a friend of my best friend— 
Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 

‘* Yes, Sir, and of other friends, too, I would fain hope. 
In short, Dr. Goldsmith, Iam here because I know how 
highly you stand in the esteem of—of—well, of all the 
members of the Horneck family.” 

It was now Goldsmith’s turn to stammer. He was so 
surprised by the way his 
visitor introduced the name 


He could not speak for some time after his visitor had 
spoken. At last he gave a little start. 

** You should not have come to me, Sir,” he said slowly. 

“I felt that I was taking a great liberty, Sir,” said 
Gwyn. 

‘On the contrary, Sir, I feel that you have honoured 
me with your confidence. But—ah, Sir, do you fancy that 
Iam the sort of man a lady would seek for a confidant in 
any matter concerning her heart ?” 

‘*I thought it possible that she—Miss Horneck—might 
have let you know. You are not as other men, Dr. Gold- 
smith : you are a poet, and so she might naturally feel that 
you would be interested in a love affair. Poets, all the 
world knows, Sir, have a sort of—well, a sort of vested 
interest in the love affairs of humanity, so to speak.” 

‘Yes, Sir, that is the decree of Heaven, I suppose, to 
compensate them for the emptiness in their own hearts to 
which they must become accustomed. I have heard of 
childless women becoming the nurses to the children of 
their happier sisters, and growing as fond of them as if 
they were their own offspring. It is on the same principle, 
I suppose, that poets become sympathetically interested in 
the world of lovers, which is quite apart from the world of 
letters.” 

7oldsmith spoke slowly, looking his visitor in the 
face. He had no difficulty in perceiving that Colonel 
Gwyn failed to understand the exact appropriateness of 
what he had said. Colonel Gwyn himself admitted as 
much. 

“I protest, Sir, I scarcely take your meaning,” he 
said. ‘* But for that matter, I fear that I was scarcely 
fortunate enough to make myself quite plain to you.” 





of the Hornecks he scarcely 
knew what reply to make to 
him. 

‘‘T perceive that you 
are surprised, Sir?” said 
Gwyn. 

‘*No, no—not at all— 
that is—no, not greatly 
surprised—only—well, Sir, 
why should you not be a 
friend of Mrs. Horneck: 
her son is like yourself, 
a soldier?”  stammered 
Goldsmith. 

‘“T have taken the 
liberty of calling more than 
once during the past week 
or two upon the Hornecks, 
Dr. Goldsmith,” said 
Gwyn; “ but upon no 
occasion have I been 








fortunate enough to see 
Miss Horneck. They told 
me she was by no means 
well.” 

** And they told you the 
truth, Sir,” said Goldsmith 
somewhat brusquely. 

“You know it then? 
Miss Horneck is really in- 
disposed ? Ah! I feared 
that they were merely 
excusing her presence on 
the ground of illness. I must confess a headache was 
not specified.” 

‘“* Nay, Sir, Miss Horneck’s relations are not destitute 
of imagination. But why should you fancy that you were 
being deceived by them, Colonel Gwyn ?” 

Colonel Gwyn laughed slightly, not freely. 

“T thought that the lady herself might think, 
perhaps, that I was taking a liberty,” he said somewhat 
awkwardly. 

“*Why should she think that, Colonel Gwyn?” asked 
Goldsmith. 

“ Well, Dr. Goldsmith, you see—Sir, you are, I know, 
a favoured friend of the lady’s—I perceived: long ago— 
nay, it is well known that she regards you with great 
affection as a—no, not as a father—no, as—as an elder 
brother, that is it—yes, as an elder brother, and therefore I 
thought that I would venture to intrude upon you to-day. 
Sir, to be quite frank with you, I love Miss -Horneck, 
but I hesitate—as Iam sure you could understand that 
any man must—before declaring myself to her. Now, it 
occurred to me, Dr. Goldsmith, that you might not con- 
ceive it to be a gross impertinence on my part if I were to 
ask you if you knew of the laly’s affections being already 
engaged. I hope you will be frank with me, Sir.” 

Goldsmith looked with curious eyes at the man before 
him. Colonel Gwyn was a well-built man of perhaps a 
year or two over thirty. He sat upright on his chair—a 
trifle stiffly, it might be thought by some people, but 
that was pardonable in a military man. He was also 
somewhat inclined to be pompous in his manners; but 

anyone could perceive that they were the manners of a 
gentleman. 

Goldsmith looked earnestly at him. Was that the man 
who was to take Mary Horneck away from him ? he ask 
himself. ° 








GOLF IS NOT THE ONLY GAME ON EARTH. 


Reproduced from Mr. C. D. Gibson's “ Pictures of People,” published by John Lane, with permission of Mr, James Henderson. 


‘** Oh, yes,” said Goldsmith, ‘‘I think I gathered from 
your words all that you came hither to learn. Briefly, 
Colonel Gwyn, you are reluctant to subject yourself to 
the humiliation of having your suit rejected by the lady, 
and so you have come hither to try and learn from me 
what are your chances of success.” 

‘‘How admirably you put the matter!” said Gwyn. 
** And I fancied you did not apprehend the purport of my 
visit. Well, Sir, what chance have I ?” 

‘*T cannot tell,” said Goldsmith. ‘‘ Miss Horneck has 
never told me that she loved any man.” 

‘* Then I have still a chance ?”’ 

‘Nay, Sir; girls do not usually confide the story of 
their attachments to their fathers—no, nor to their elder 
brothers. But if you wish to consider your chances with 
any lady, Colonel Gwyn, I would venture to advise 
you to go and stand in front of a looking-glass and ask 
yourself if you are the manner of man to whom a 
young lady would be likely to become attached. Add to 
the effect of your personality—which I think is great, Sir— 
the glamour that surrounds the profession in which you 
have won distinction, and you will be able to judge for 
yourself whether your suit would be likely to be refused by 
the majority of young ladies.” 

‘* You flatter me, Dr. Goldsmith. But, assuming for a 
moment that there is some force in your words, I protest 
that they do not reassure me. Miss Horneck, Sir, is not the 
lady to be carried away by the considerations that would 
prevail in the eyes of others of her sex.” 

“You have learned something of Miss Horneck, at any 
rate, Colonel Gwyn.” 

“I think I have, Sir. When I think of her, I feel 
despondent. Does the man exist who would be worthy of 
her love ?” 

‘* He does not, Colonel Gwyn. But that is no reason 


why she may not love some man. Does a woman only 
give her love to one who is worthy of it? It is fortunate 
for men that that is not the way with women.” 

** It is fortunate; and in that reflection, Sir, I find my 
greatest consolation at the present moment. I am not a 
bad man, Dr. Goldsmith—not as men go; there is in my 
lifetime nothing that I have cause to be ashamed of; but, 
I repeat, when I think of her sweetness, her purity, her 
tenderness, I am overcome with a sense of my own pre- 
sumption in aspiring to win her. You think me pre- 
sumptuous in this matter, I am convinced, Sir.” 

‘*T do—I do. I know Mary Horneck.” 

**T give you my word that I am better satisfied with 
your agreement with me in this respect than I should be if 
you were to flatter me. Allow me to thank you for your 
great courtesy to me, Sir. You have not sent me away 
without hope, and I trust that I may assume, Dr. Gold- 
smith, that I have your good wishes in this matter, which 
I hold to be vital to my happiness.” 

‘Colonel Gwyn, my wishes—my prayer to Heaven are 
that Mary Horneck may be happy.” 

‘** And I ask for nothing more, Sir, There is my hand 
on it.” 

Oliver Goldsmith took the hand that he but dimly saw 
stretched out to him. 


(To be continued.) 








PICTURES OF PEOPLE. 

In his new album, Pictures of People (Lane), Mr. C. D. 
Gibson shows the cunning of his hand in more countries 
than his own, in more aspects than of yore. He takes us 
to Paris; he shows us London as he saw it this summer ; 
and his faultily faultless 
goddess stands forth as of 
old at every turning. She, 
indeed, remains the dea ex 
machina of his imaginative 
work; the girl as she is 
to-day in the throes of 
love, now in the crowded 
ball-room, now at the sea- 
side, now on the golf-links. 
For, from the reduced re- 
production of the cartoon 
we have been permitted to 
give here, you will see the 
vivid enunciation of a 
cardinal point in Mr. 
Gibson’s outlook—the 
dominance of emotion even 
in the woman who upes a 
masculine conceit in the 
shape of a golf club. That 
is the old-fashioned 
position — the woman is 
always a woman by instinct. 
Where he agrees with the 
moderns is in showing that 
instinct is not necessarily 
co-ordinate with acquired 
intelligence: that the two 
things often clash and lead 
to disaster. Then we see 
the woman of the future— 
in the pulpit, at the bar, in 
the barracks. But we knew 
Mr. Gibson in this aspect 
before. Whatis new are his sketches of London life. But 
here he is not always master of his subject. For example, 
his picture of a Drawing- Room at Buckingham Palace 
is not very successful in point of portraiture : it 
lacks distinction in composition. On the other hand, 
when his imagination is at work, as it is in the picture of a 
London theatre—the pittites exuberant, the stalls bored 
and weary—he is at his best. His Englishwoman, in 
fact, is almost as stolid as was Du Maurier’s. When, 
however, he crosses the Channel and gets into a 
Parisian boulevard or the Latin Quarter, he is himself 
again. Nothing could be better than one picture showing 
a woman seated in a café, and the real living Trilby of the 
Latin Quarter of to-day is portrayed—a very different 
being from the splendidly impossible Miss O’Ferrall. 
With some imperfections, that knowledge will yet rectify, 
this is a portfolio to cherish. It has fancy, exquisite 
technique, humour, and pathos: in short, the indefinable, 
illusive charm of genius. 








We have received from Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons 
a stupendous portfolio composed of Christmas cards in 
a bewildering variety of design. This gives some idea 
of the labour expended on this branch of decorative art. 
Many of the cards are admirable reproductions of well- 
known pictures, and others seem to exhaust the possi- 
bilities of dainty fancy. We learn from Messrs. Tuck that 
the demand for Christmas cards this year is greater than 
ever. The increase is reckoned by millions, and it has 
this significant feature, that the cards hitherto ordered for 
abroad with inscriptions in the vernacular of the respective 
countries, are this year to be inscribed with English greet. 
ings. Not only Christmas, but our Christmas, has con- 
quered the world—a fact which cannot fail to heighten the 
gratitication with which it will be celebrated in these islands, 
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ENGLISH HOMES 


No. XL. 


Stoke 


OWN in the south-western corner of the long shire of 
Buckingham there lies a country churchyard, the 
most famous in England; it is within the boundaries 

of an ancient deer-park, close by the old manor-house of 
the lords who ruled and hunted there, and but a little 
distance from the newer mansion of a century ago. This 
is a pleasant, quiet country, undulating with just the 
beginnings of the Chiltern Hills, whose narrow parallel- 
ogram fills all the middle part of Bucks; the Thames 
lies but a few miles to the southward, and across it the 
long line of Windsor stands out nobly against the sky. 

As the least geographical will have already guessed, this 
churchyard of many memories is that of Stoke Pogis, 
commonly taken by the outside world, and deeply sworn 
by all true Stoke Pogites, to be the scene of Gray's 
Elegy. Here are, at all events, the “‘ivy-mantled tower,” 
‘the rugged elms, the yew-trees’ shade”; nor can the 
nodding beech, ‘‘that wreathes its old fantastic roots so 
high,” bo far to seek, for this is Buckinghamshire, the 
special county of the tree. And it is the neighbouring 
manor-house which is described in that ‘‘ Long Story” of 
the invasion of the pvet’s peace by— 

A brace of warriors not in buff 

But rustling in their silks and tissues. 
So, strangely enough, the commemoration of its very 
stillness and calm has brought to this modest corner 
of the world something of the noise of fame; and Stoke 
Pogis is more known for the poet's verses that may have 
been written in and of it than for the veritable history of 
its ancient park 
and the  note- 
worthy people 
who now and 
again have lived 
there. 

For history 
has heard of the 
dwellers in the 
manor house now 
shrunk to asingle 
wing, and in the 
castle on whose 
site it was built, 
more than once 
or twice; and, 
happily, a pretty 
complete record 
has San kept of 
the great folk and 
small who have 
lived-there in the 


eight centuries 
since the Con- 
quest. There 





was, first of all, 
the family which 
took its name 
from the place and held possession for two centuries, 
and then the family which gave the place its second 
nunc. From whom the de Stokes, who lived here 
from 1036 till 1291, were descended is not altogether 
clear, but there seems a probability that Hugh de Stoke, 
whose name we find in a charter of 1106, was a son or 
near descendant of one Walter, who is set down in Domes- 
day as holding Stoke as the tenant of William Fitz- 
Ansculf. The Tast of the de Stokes, a lady whose name 
was Amicia, married one Robert Poges, also of Buckingham- 
shire, and brought the estate into his family. ‘The Poges, 
or Podges, seem to have been of higher standing in the 
county than the Stokes, in spite of their unromantic name; 
but, indeed, none of the dest three owners of the place 
were favoured in the matter of name. Stoke or Stockes, 
Poges, and Mullins all savour of the crowd, though Mullins 
no doubt put a better face on the matter at this period, 
when it was spelt de Molines, and suggested, quite 
properly, a Norman origin. 

The third family were owners of Stoke for over a 
hundred years, from 1331 to 1441. The first of their name 
to rule here was Sir John Molines, an energetic and 
ambitious knight—Edward the Third’s treasurer, and by 
him ennobled—to whom this estate came with his wife, 
Exgidia, ‘‘ cousin and heir” of Margaret Poges, who 
married one John Mauduit. And the last of the family, 
Lord William de Molines, was also a brave fighter, and died 
in the service of England at the siege of Orleans, where he 
was defending a bridge against a sortie of the French. 
Ilis tomb is in the church at Stoke, as is Sir John’s. 

Then came the Hungerfords, in their day a family of 
much power. The unlucky Robert, Lord Hungerford, was 
seven years a prisoner in France, and got home only to 
forfeit his estates and lose his life by fighting against 
the Yorkists in the Wars of the Roses. He had 
married Alianore de Molines—whose tomb is in Stoke 
Church—and to whom Edward IV. generously returned 
the forfeit property ; her granddaughter, Mary Hungerford, 
bestowed the estate, with her hand, upon a member of 
another famous house—Edward Hastings, son of the Lord 
put to death by Richard IIT. 

The Hastings held Stoke for a century, from 1480 till 
about 1580, and the last of them—Henry, third Earl of 
Huntingdon —built, or at all events finished the building 
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of, the manor house. After them tradition has made Sir 
Christopher Hatton master here for a time; and Gray 
expressly tells us how— 
Full oft, within the spacious walls, 
When he had fifty winters o’er him, 
My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls ; 
The seals and maces danced before him. 


But it is probable that Sir Christopher only rented the place. 
The evidence of Sir Edward Coke’s ownership is much 
clearer; and he had the 
honour of entertaining 
Queen Elizabeth at 
Stoke —and, moreover, 
of presenting her with 
‘jewels and other gifts 
to the amount of a 
thousand or _ twelve 
hundred pounds.” Itis 
noticeable that in the 
time of Lord Purbeck, 
who married Coke's 
daughter Frances, 
another monarch was, 
for perhaps a fortnight, 
a guest at Stoke—but a 
most unwilling one, for 
he was Charles I. and a 
prisoner. 

After Lord Purbeck, 

who was a Villiers, the 
Gayers and the Halseys 
followed; and then came 
the long ownership of 
the noted family of 
Penn, which extended 
from 1760 till 1848. The 
Hon. Thomas Penn, who 
bought the manor of 
Stoke Poges in the 
former year, was son of 
William Penn, who 
founded the great 
American colony which 
he desired to call . 
Sylvania—for it was a country of forests—sand of which 
the name received from the King its prefix of Penn. ‘To 
the Penns succeeded the Right Hon. Henry Labouchere 
(afterwards Lord Taunton), Mr. Coleman, and, in 1887, 
the present owner, Mr. Wilberforce Bryant; a dozen or 
thirteen families have in these eight hundred years been 
masters of this house of Stoke and its predecessors. Let 
us see now what manner of dwelling-place it is. 

To reach it, one crosses the green loveliness of an 
English park, barred halfway to the house by a narrow 
lake overhung with trees: a lake invented by the famous 
Capability Brown, and much visited by gleaming swans 
and ducks of modest blacks and greys. The ancient manor- 
house is a little to the right, by the waterside ; great trees 
stand here and there, shadowy in the hot sun; splendid 
deer come up, tame and inquisitive, to stare at the visitor. 
The mansion, built in 1789, and largely rebuilt by Wyatt 
not long after, is in the fashion of its time: ‘ classic,” 
with Grecian colonnades and a dome of course anything 
but Greek. It stands out in the bright sun, dazzlingly 
white—as white as the marble palaces of modern Athens. 
In English woodland, by the old church of Stoke Pogis 
even more than elsewhere, one feels that such a building 
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THE OLD MANOR HOUSE, STOKE PARK. 


is exotic; the old Tudor house was more at home here, 
and one is glad that this classic fashion has passed away in 
architecture as in other arts. Yet, of its class, the Be 
of Stoke is among the best. It is not bare, not heavy, 
certainly not ugly ; and there are not so many among its 
a eam for whom the candid friend can say as 
much, 

And on a clear day of summer its whiteness shines out 
wonderfully against the rich green grass, the deep blue 
sky that we see now and again even in England. The house 
stands rather high, overlooking a little terrace and then 








the spreading park; its long colonnade of lofty pillars 
runs from end to end, flanked by the great wings that 


jut out from each angle of the central square. A higher 
storey rises above a little parapet ; and higher yet, from a 
parapeted roof, ascends a small, lofty dome, supported by a 
**lantern” of light Ionic pillars. 

And, if it is handsome without, the great house of Stoke 
has come, of late years especially, to be exceedingly 
beautiful within. ‘lhe entrance is as delightful, as fine 
in proportion and rich in colour, and, above all, as cheery in 
its comfortable air of welcome, as that of any English home 
that you shall find. Jrom a little hall, hung with vast 
antlers of the deer of Stoke, you pass under a kind of arch- 
way of staircase into a great apartment that is hall, and 
breakfast-room, and corridor in one. The great staircase 
occupies its left side, and on the right high pillars divide 
the treakfast-chamber portion — with its great cheerful 
fireplace and hospitable table —- from the passage-way 
to the Long Gallery; and there are heavy curtains to 
enclose it when winter winds are keen; and, behind, 
the great conservatory backs it with a wealth of 
flowers. 

The part of this pleasant hall that lies beyond the 
columns was a separate dining-room until the days of the 
present owner, and the chango was nothing less than a 








THE CHURCH, STOKE PARK. 


stroke of genius. With its entrance-hall, and its magnificent 
Long Gallery, and the rooms that flank it and make up its 
southern side, Stoke Llouse, within, need fear no foe in tho 
shining armour of its century. 

All along the southern front, behind the colonnade that 
shades its outlook into the park, there runs the great 
gallery, 125 ft. in length. This was of old the library, but 
is now brighter than any book-room, except only the 
brilliant one at Blenheim. One looks from end to end 
through a series of grey pillared archways; the southern 
light sparkles all down the room on loot from Delhi, 
pictures by masters of many schools—from Whistler back- 
wards—flowers and curious things, rare china and fine 
bronzewoik, and the tranquil adornment of some paintings 
by Smirke that have all the air of bas-reliefs. ‘Lhe pre- 
vailing colours are grey and a pale terra-cotta, cool and 
restful; the ceilings ure decorated with the refined and 
graceful work of Adains. 

From this gallery there stands out, in the west wing, a 
drawing-room brilliant with white marble and rich yellows, 
made lovelier by the mass of gorgeous flowers und deep 
green leafage in the conservatory, into which it and 
the entrance-hall louk, taking each a side. ‘The room is 
rich in Japanese ware— 
notably in Satsuma of the 
different periods, old, later, 


new—and hung only with 
the flower - pictures of 
Fantin Latour, gleaming 
in the warm lght with 
their wonderful varied 
colours, their sombre reds, 
and exger browns and 
yellows, and heavy 


splendid purples. 

To balance this, the 
east wing has a dining- 
room, the same in size 
and shape, but deeper in 
colour — as, indeed, the 
solemnity of the British 
dinner requires—and rich 
with tapestry and the 
large and strongly painted 
pictures of beautiful 
children. From its eastern 
window is an outlook into 
a lovely enclosure, the 
private grounds of the 
house — smooth grass of 
the richest green, with dark and splendid trees behind. 

Passing up the staircase which fills one end of that 
hospitable entrance-room, you find that it represents an 
Italian courtyard ; the colours are the characteristic browns 
and reds of Italy, and the windows that overlook the stair- 
case are artfully contrived to have the air of turning their 
out and not their in side towards it. There is some fine 
hammered ironwork in the railings; and a relief by 
‘Thorwaldsen, pleasant and serene like everything that 
is his. ; ! 

From an upper morning-rocm, airy and full of light 
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and colour, one has a noble view of Windsor Castle, across 
the woodland and the water, a long grey line of varied 
tower and turret. The distant castle is, indeed, to be 
reckoned as one of the beauties of Stoke Park; it is seen 
from many points, and one little summer-house has been 
set of purpose opposite a square peephole, cut through 
branches of the trees, which frames very quaintly and 
vrettily the silhouette of Windsor. 

There is no need to say what a view of the park, and 
all the country round, is to be had from the dome of Stoke 
House. Close by are great sweeps of smooth grass, 
with tall trees standing on it, as lonely islands of shade, 
or here and there clustered in a group, or further off 
massed in woods; a noble chestnut is one of the finest of 
the solitary trees. The roofs of villages show, now and 
again, among the woodland. Gray’s church, of course, 
lies close below us, and the church of Farnham Royal—is 
it not a rival claimant ?—rises just beyond the borders of the 
pork. And there are the monuments; for Stoke is a great 
20me of ‘‘ storied urn and animated bust.” The cenotaph 
of Gray himself is a huge stone erection, close beside the 
church ; a very striking portrait-model of Coke looks down 
upon the park from its height of seventy feet; there is 
an urn to Lady Georgiana Penn, a little temple called 
Shakspere’s Seat—quite a collection of classical tributes to 
those whom Stoke has delighted to honour. 

To the modern man, however, the native beauties of the 
park have a nearer charm than all the art, in stone and 
stucco, of the eighteenth century: he finds in the guidance, 
philosophy, and friendship of the landscape-gardener quite 
enough of conscious beauty—yet, to be altogether just, not 
too much. ‘‘ Capability Brown” and his successors may 
fairly boast that their lakes, their avenues, their walks of 
greensward among the shady trees, have made of Stoke 
Park an extremely lovely place. Near the house, espe- 
cially, those private grounds of which we had a glimpse 
from the dining-room window have noble vistas of great 
trees: Scotch firs, with the pale pinkish-brown of their 
stems, tall redwood trees from Canada, giant araucarias 
with their fantastic growth—there is but one finer in 
England, it is said, than the largest of these—and a walk 
of azaleas, blazing with colour in their season. 

Nothing in the park is more noticeable than yet another 
beauty which art could not touch, and which yet the care 
of man has greatly increased. The herd of red and fallow 
deer contains stags of extraordinary size, whose ancestors 
have no doubt thriven on the ample commons provided for 
them, summer and winter, at Stoke, a deer-park through 
many centuries. There are three hundred of them here, 
splendid creatures and cautiously tame; and every year 
fifty or sixty young are born. In the old times ‘a stag 
of ten” was reckoned a stag royal; but now, in the 
entrance-hall at Stoke, may be seen antlers ‘‘ of twenty- 
one,” shed but the other day. A curious story is told of some 
keepers who, only a few years back, found one morning 
in the lake two great stags; they had fought for days, and 
had fallen into the water and drowned, with horns inter- 
locked—neither of them mortally wounded in the com- 
bat, but both dead-beat, unable to make their way out of 
the water. 

Iurther afield in the grounds is the Green Drive, a 
long and mossy path which winds among high firs; great 
trees, ivy-clad, overspread it with the deepest shade, and 
by its side, here and there, ancient oaks spread their arms, 
like gnarled giants yawning at the monotony of their 
country life. ‘To the right of the drive is an outlook on an 
open space which was for a little while a racecourse. 
‘*Stoke Park” was its title, and it was heralded as a rival 
to Kempton; but after two meetings it ceased to exist, to 
the infinite relief of the neighbourhood. 

The beautiful little church is not fur away: with its 
‘ong slope of roof and massive wooden porch, and that 





A VISTA FROM THE SUMMER-HOUSE, STOKE PARK. 


ancient tower whence ‘‘ the moping owl does to the moon 
complain,” and whereon a modern ro. has most valeoay 
been placed. It is pleasant to recall, in the churchyard or 
among its pews, each remembered line of the noble poem— 
to stand ‘‘ where heaves the turf in many a mouldering 
heap,” to listen while— 

Through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 

The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


But I have to deal with the park, the manor house and 
its successor, and those who have dwelt in them; and so 
must leave in the charge of Gray the fame of the little 
church. By its wall stands the tomb in which he lies—he, 
and the mother whose loving epitaph he wrote upon its 
stone : ‘‘ Beside her friend and sister foes sleep the remains 
of Dorotny GRay, widow, the careful, tender mother of 
many children, one of whom alone had the misfurtune to 
survive her.” Let me note, though, that for the poet’s 
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MONUMENT IN STOKE PARK. 


sake all who have any claim to belong to this neighbour. 
hood are anxious to be buried here, wherever they may 
be ; so that, as it is said, in this graveyard of a tiny village, 
there is a burial almost every week. 

Close to the pretty lake, and not far away from the 
church, stands the old manor house. It is said to have 
been finished in 1555, and is also held to have been built by 
Henry, the third Earl of Huntingdon; but as Francis, 
second Earl, ruled at Stoke until his death in 1561, there 
would seem to be some ‘‘error i’ the bill.” This is, at 
most, a nice point for the discussion of historians. Of 
more importance is the unbroken custom of a hundred 
years, which makes it impossible to mention the scene 
of “The Long Story” without quoting the famous 
description — 

In Britain's isle, no matter where, 
An ancient pile of building stands : 
The Huntingdons and Hattons there 
Employed the power of fairy hands 
To raise the ceiling’s fretted height, 
Each panel in achievements clothing ; 
Rich windows that exclude the light 
And passages that lead to nothing. 


Unhappily, this pile of building, though it had all the 
beauties and many of the virtues, had also the besetting 
sin of old houses—it was damp; wherefore a little over a 
century ago all but one wing of it was pulled down, and its 
Italianate successor built on higher ground. Yet with this 
destruction the history of the manor house did not end; 
as, indeed, it had not begun with its building. Even now 
the remnant is being added to—is putting out feelers for a 
new growth: and it is known that Sir John Molines had a 
fortified house at Stoke in the fourteenth century, which 
was pretty clearly on this site. 

Without, the remaining wing has all that should 
accompany old age in an English manor house: the tall 
chimneys of red brick, the gable-ends, the mullioned 
windows, and the wealth of ivy creeping round. And 
within, Gray’s description of panels, windows, and pass- 
ages is quite characteristic. Even in this fragment of the 
house, the passages from the fine banqueting-hall wander 
upstairs with a good deal of aimlessness ; and the dark 
corners appear to have been built solely with a view to 
hide-and-seek. There are very interesting reminders of 
old habits and old appliances in the venerable smokejack, 
the ‘‘bread ovens’—whose system seems to the modern 
mind to require an infinite amount of quite unnecessary 
trouble nt ingenuity. Itis hardly requisite to say that 
so antique and historic a building possesses, or has pos- 
sessed, a ghost. 

word—and one word only—for the great walled 
garden rich in fruit, whose wall bears the date of 1689; 
and for that historic flower-garden of Stoke, which was 
‘laid out upon the principle of that by Mason in his poem 
called ‘The English Garden.’” And, for an ending not ill- 
suited to the church and home and their memories, a bare 
mention of the almshouses built close to the church in 1557, 
by Lord Hastings of Loughborough, but removed to some 
little distance by one of the Penns in 1765. Here “‘ one 
master, four poor men, and two poor women”’ were “ for 
ever to pray” for the soul of the pious founder and his 
ancestry. EDWARD Rose. 
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INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OLL COLOURS. 
There is a good deal to commend in the present exhibition 
of the Institute, not the least improvement being a reduc- 
tion in the number of the works hung. 

In the West Gallery Mr. Edgar Bundy’s ‘“ Barnaby 
Rudge at the County Justice’s” (72) is a most con- 
spicuous canvas on account of its size and crude colour- 
ing. ‘The attitude of mad Barnaby letting loose his 
raven is well rendered, but the idea seems hackneyed, 
whilst the vacant space in the centre of the picture is a 
distinct drawback to its success. Curiously enough, a 
similar defect in a totally different style of picture mars 
Mr. St. George Hare’s ‘* Death of William the Conqueror” 
(397), where the artist at least had the excuse for thinking 
that solitude had in itself the nature of solemnity. This 
‘* spaciness,” however, is not always Mr. St. George Hare’s 
characteristic, as his delightful picture, ‘*‘ Preaching to the 
Heathen ” (119), bears witness. It is in some ways the 
most successful, as it is certainly the most truly humorous, 
work in the exhbition. A small child, with open book 
before her, is solemnly addressing herself to a number of 
murderous-faced Japanese masks, ranged in front, whilst 
at her side is the ‘collection plate” containing three 
coppers, the first-fruits of her eloquence. Mr. John R. 
Reid’s. ‘Fairy Queen” (112) touches more upon the 
pathos of lite—the little breadwinner of the sorely 
pressed family being sent out by her mother to earn her 
pittance. There is a hardness about the child’s face as 
well as the mother’s which tells of the weary fight, which 
the contrast between her white gauze dress and the dingy 
surroundings accentuates. Mr. W. Llewellyn’s ‘‘ Labour 
of Love” (105), a girl arranging flowers, is, on the other 
hand, the brightest and cheerfullest picture imaginable— 
very clever in its management of the various tones of 
white and its delicate touches of light green, but not quite 
original in its idea. Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s ‘‘ Impromptu” 
(125), Mr. G. G. Kilburne’s *‘ Distinguished Visitor” (6), and 
Mr. J. A. Lomax’s ‘‘ Where Ignorance is Bliss,” belong to 
a style of painting with which the artists have long been 
honourably connected. 

In the Central Gallery the portrait of his mother (203) 
by Mr. Arthur Hacker stands out conspicuously among 
the works by which it is surrounded, conveying at once 
a sense of dignity and force; Mr. Chevallier Tayler’s 
‘* Billy ” (158) being the only study of a head of equal 
merit. Mr. Nettleship takes us to ‘Circe’s Watch- 
Tower” (218), guarded by wild animals, and Mr. Robert 
Fowler to ‘*'the Family Hearth” (189), when it harboured 
nymphs and satyrs. Both works are fine as regards 
colouring, and show more imagination than one often finds 
on the walls of the Institute. Mr. I. Carter's two Rem- 
brandtesque studies of London street life are especially 
interesting, as showing how thoroughly the artist has 
assimilated the principles of chiaro-oscuro as taught in the 
painting schools of Holland by precept and example. 

In the East Gallery Mr. kK. I’. Brewtnall’s ‘*‘ Hammer- 
smith Mall” (356) will add considerably to his reputation 
as an artist, although we cannot help thinking that plain 
unvarnished truth has had to give place to his sense of 
picturesqueness. The success of the Hon. John Collier's 
** Devonshire Orchard” (358) in like manner seems 
endangered by the introduction of such a lady-like figure 
into the foreground, and by the attempt to pass her off as 
‘‘a daughter of the soil.” Mr. Edgar Barclay’s ‘* Under 
the Nut-Trees”” (451), full of warmth and sunlight; and 
Mr. James Hill's ‘‘Staintondale” (405), a bit of quiet 
English landscape, are all worthy of notice, and redeem 
the exhibition from the reproach of being the refuge for 
commonplace work and ideas. 








ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

Mr. Carr Glyn’s appointment to the See of Peterborough 
will vacate a Proctorship in Convocation for the Arch- 
deaconry of Middlesex. The Vicar of Kensington has 
held the seat by a very secure tenure, the more moderate 
men of all parties joining in his support. But it is not 
easy to find a successor who fills quite the same position 
in the pudlic mind. In all probability, therefore, we shall 
see rather a severe contest for the seat. The preliminary 
steps are already taken. Prebendary Montagu Villiers, of 
St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, is announced as one candidate, 
and it is understood that a very well-known member of 
another school of thought has been approached upon the 
other side. The friends of the candidates will have ample 
time for work, as the election cannot come off until the 
new year. 

The more London Churchmen hear of their Bishop- 
Designate, the more they like him. The early statements 
which suggested that he was a party man have been 
decisively contradicted. It is believed that steps are being 
taken in more quarters than one to offer the Bishop a warm 
welcome on his coming to London. 


Great legacies are sometimes inconvenient to religious 
and philanthropic societies ; they create an impression that 
the aid of the regular subscriber is no longer needed. The 
8.P.G. fears that its recent windfall may have this effect, 
and is sending out some thousands of circulars showing 
that it needs the help of the average Churchman as much 
as ever. 

The proposal for a Cambridge House in South London 
has been warmly taken up. The London part of the 
diocese of Rochester is, indeed, singularly well off in this 
way, for the School and College Missions have shown a 
great leaning towards this field. The adroit management 
of the late Bishop Thorold had a good deal to do with this. 


The Methodist Recorder prints a list of twenty-two 
names of new Mayors who are Wesleyans. Many of these 
are office-bearers, and several are local preachers. Cardiff, 
Bootle, Newport (Mon.), Wednesbury, and West Brom- 
wich are the most important towns on the list. 


Welsh Churchmen resident in England have during 
recent years been the object of enlarged attention from the 
Church, more especially in London, where the provision for 
Welsh services es increased fivefold in a comparatively 
short time. The Welsh Baptists are now showing a liko 
zeal for the welfare of their co-religionists in England. A 
Welsh Baptist missionary has now been stationed at 
Middlesbrough, and missions have been conducted among 
the Welsh colonies in Durham. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISIIMAN IN Panis.” 
Next Wednesday, the 25th inst., Sir Henry Irving will 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the first produc- 
tion of the play that made him famous. Truly, Henry 
Irving had made a certain mark before he startled London 
with his impersonation of the Burgomaster Mathias, but 
with the exception of the dual part of Lesurques and 
])ubosq, and the title-réle of Casimir Delavigne’s ‘* Louis 
XI.,” Sir Henry has never done anything better than the 
portrayal of the haunted and finally conscience-stricken 
murderer of the Polish Jew. ‘There have been plays in 
which the chief actor positively swamped the author, such 
as, for instance; ‘‘ Robert Macaire,” ** Rip van Winkle,” 
‘‘Our American Cousin,” and a dozen others I could 
name. In the case of these three pieces it was but justice. 
l’rédérick Lemaitre, Jefferson, and Sothern were, as actors, 
far greater than Benjamin Antier or the other two play- 
wrights, whose names I do not even know, were as play- 
wrights ; and I am almost certain that the same might € 
said of Sir Henry and Erckmann-Chatrian, 


Those who would object to this somewhat strong 
assertion of mine I would refer to Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
subsequent stage productions, In spite of everything 
that has been written, *‘ L’Ami Fritz” owed its success 
solely to MM. Febvre and Got, and to Mdlle. Reichem- 
berg; ‘‘ Les Rantzau” to MM. Got and Coquelin ainé 
and to Madame Baretta-Worms; ‘‘ Madame Thérése,” at 
the Chatelet, was little short of a flat failure; and ‘* Le 
Juif Polonais,” produced at a minor Paris theatre a 
twelvemonth before the outbreak of the Franco-German 
War, was, although a success, not such a success as takes 
the world by storm, 


I think that before “Le Juif Polonais” was pro- 
duced at the Cluny Theatre, it was offered to the Comédie 
Frangaise and declined. M. Coquelin assumed the rdle of 
Mathias afterwards, I believe, but I fancy he was not 
altogether uninfluenced by Henry Irving’s success. Of 
one thing I feel, however, positive—i.e., a few years 
satan to the production of ‘‘ Le Juif Polonais,” 
drckmann-Chatrian were not comparatively, but literally 
obscure. 


In those days I used to see them frequently. There 
was then, and there is, I fancy, now, at the top of the 
Faubourg St. Denis, almost opposite the prison of St. Lazare, 
a bier brauerei as different from the new-fangled brasserie 
as was the old-fashioned coaching inn from the modern 
railway hotel. I went there now and then with a German 
friend of mine. Its habitués at that time were nearly all 
inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine, four-fifths of whom were 
employés of the Chemin de Fer de l'Est hard by. ‘To the 
right on entering the principal room of ‘* L’Espérance,”’ in 
an angle made by the counter, there was a table occupied 
throughout the year by the self-same customers. The one 
was always addressed by everyone as ‘‘ Monsieur le Chef 
de Bureau,” the other as M. Erckmann. The latter was a 
‘** rotund” man with a bald head, a florid complexion, and 
bright eyes glistening behind gold spectacles, a thick 
moustache hiding his mouth like a curtain, and a double 
or triple and somewhat retreating chin. 


His companion, ‘* Monsieur le Chef de Bureau,” was a 
startling contrast to him. Though not very tall, he looked 
lank. He had a swarthy face, dark brown hair growing 
low upon an intelligent forehead, & pair of restless eyes 
looking down upon a hooked nose, and a sensual upper lip 
adorned with a stubborn moustache. This was M. Chatrian. 
They spoke in low tones; both seemed of a contemplative 
turn of mind; M. Chatrian exchanged a few sentences now 
and then with a friend or acquaintance near him or sitting 
on the other side of the room; M. Erckmann rarely opened 
his lips, except to let out the smoke of his big pipe and to 
imbibe some of the contents of his bigger seidel. Both men 
were inveterate smokers ; but Chatrian indulged in a cigar 
now and again; Erckmann uniformly stuck to his pipe. 


They both enjoyed the greatest consideration in the 
place, for some of their works had already appeared then, 
and had been enthusiastically welcomed by their country- 
men composing the clientéle of ‘ L’Espérance”’: I doubt 
whether their fame had spread much wile. I say I doubt, 
lest some extraordinarily well-informed person might 
remind me that he had read their books then; but 
in my own mind [ feel certain that these works had 
not caused the slightest sensation. At that period not 
a py Aang but what I heard a discussion on books, 
and ks by new authors who had made their mark 
could not have been mentioned in my hearing without 
attracting my attention. When I was told who the two 
sober and somewhat dejected-looking customers were. 
I inquired of a very well-known bookseller about their 
works, and was given to understand that ‘‘ Les Contes 
Fantastiques” and ‘‘ Les Confessions d’un Joueur de 
Clarinette,” and one or two others by the same authors 
scarcely commanded a sale. I, nevertheless, bought them 
and enjoyed their perusal—I may frankly confess I enjoy 
their perusal now. It is not for the purpose of detract- 
ing from this early work of theirs that I have written 
these lines. But truth compels me to state that but for 
the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, Erckmann-Chatrian would 
not have come to the fore as they did, in spite of tho 
success of *‘ Le Conscrit de 1813,” which succeeded, not 
because it treated of Alsace, but because it dealt with the 
invasion of France. 


But this part of Erckmann-Chatrian‘s history belongs 
to a different order of journalism, hence I will not treat of 
it here. As for the late Leopold Lewis, his adaptation was 
practically a translation. He deserves mention for the 
fact that but for him Henry Irving’s popularity might 
have been longer in the coming. If proof of this were 


wanted, it would be found in Sir Henry’s generous pro- 
vision for him till the day of his death. Sir Henry con- 
sidered, and rightly, that the finger-post on the road to 
fame, however meagre the information it conveys, should 
not be left to fall into decay after the wayfarer has reached 


a magnificent goal. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 





BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


Since J alluded in this column some weeks gone by to the 
use of Nitragin, the new fertiliser for certain crops, I have 
been receiving letters from agriculturists and others asking 
for more specific information regarding this substance, and 
especially for the address of the firm which is said to prepare 
the fertilising material. It will be remembered that the 
subject of Nitragin was suggested by a reference to the 
question whether plants could use the nitrogen of the air as 
food. They demand a supply of this element, and, previous 
to the experiments of a few years ago, plants were 
regarded as obtaining their nitrogen from the soil. But in 
1886 Hellriegel showed that the plants which could use the 
nitrogen of the air did so through the aid and assistance of 
certain curious nodules growing on their roots. ‘These 
growths were found to contain specific bacteria or microbes, 
through whose special action the air-nitrogen was fixed 
and made available for the use of the plants to which 
they were attached. It is the leguminous plants (peas, 
beans, clovers, sainfoin, vetch, and the like) which stand 
forth prominently as the plants that can utilise the air- 
nitrogen for food; and an able article on ‘* Nitragin” by 
Dr. J. Augustus Voelcker, printed in the ‘ Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society” (Vol. VII., Part II., 
No. 26, June 30, 1896), published at 3s. 6d. by Mr. John 
Murray, of Albemarle Street, London, will afford instructive 
reading on this topic to all agriculturists. 


Dr. Voelcker gives the address of the makers of Nitragin 
as the JT arbenwerke (vormals Meister, Lucius, und 
Lriining), Héchst-on the-Main, Germany. This firm pre- 
pares the cultivations of the microbes for farmers’ use, 
and seventeen solutions are made, adapted for fertilising 
the soil for as many different species of the pea and bean 
tribe. Each bottle bears a special label, and half a bottle 
will inoculate half an acre of land. The cost is 2s. 6d. per 
bottle; so that inoculation will cost 5s. per acre. ‘The 
German name for the inoculating material is Impfdiinger 
fir Leguminosen ‘ Nitragin ’’—inoculating material for 
leguminous plants. Dr. Voelcker’s experience of the use 
of Nitragin is, on the whole, favourable, and a paper by 
Dr. Miller, published in the number of the journal which 
contains Dr. Voelcker’s article, should ulso be read by 
farmers who may desire to give the method of soil- 
inoculation a trial. The whole topic is of intense practical 
interest to agriculturists all the world over, and I am 
glad to be able to refer my readers to exact sources of 
information regarding these new experiments. The argu. 
ment in favour of technical education was never better 
illustrated than by a topic such as that before us. The 
German practice im this direction shows clearly enough 
how true advance in commerce and agriculture is dependent 
on the scientific education of the units engaged in such 
pursuits. Our County Councils may well favour technical 
instruction, for it is the one panacea for the evils of de- 
pressed trade and declining commerce which promises 
well, and which is attainable at a cost relatively trifling 
when we consider the great gain represented by making our 
farmers and operatives understand clearly the nature of 
the processes they employ. 


Sir W. Roberts, M.D., in a most interesting work on 
dietetics, gave to the world his researches on the influence 
of certain food-adjuncts on the digestive processes. He 
found that while digestion (in the stomach), taking a 
normal time of 100 minutes, was not affected by 5 per 
cent. of brandy, whisky, or gin in the digesting mixture, 
10 per cent. delayed it 15 minutes, 20 per cent. 35 minutes, 
30 per cent. 80 minutes, and 40 per cent. 300 minutes, 
while 50 per cent. gave as a result ‘almost no digestion ” 
at all. Ile remarks how slight is the effect of alcohol 
on stomach digestion. Five per cent. of sherry delayed 
stomach digestion by 15 minutes, and 5 per cent. of 
port did not affect it at all. Ten per cent. of hock and 
claret had no effect in delaying the process; while 5 per 
cent. of champagne actually quickened it to 90 minutes, in 
place of the normal 100. Light English table-beer (at 
5 per cent. in the digesting mixture as before) had no 
effect at all, and for lager beer the same result holds good. 
Burton ale delayed the process 15 minutes at 5 per cent., 
and at 10 per cent. by 40 minutes. Ten per cent. of 
light ale and lager beer arrested digestion only by some 
15 minutes. Tea and coffee of 5 per cent. strength, and 
added to the extent of 10 per cent. to the food, delayed 
digestion 5 minutes ; 16 per cent. strength of coffee delayed 
it 60 minutes. 


These results only deal with digestion in the stomach. 
Digestion in the mouth and in the intestine are different 
processes, and have to be separately considered. Sir W. 
Roberts argues philosophically that the use of alcohol in 
retarding digestion is not necessarily injurious. The too 
rapid and too easy digestion of civilised life, brought about 
by our cooking and food-preparing devices, may be an evil. 
When the processes of turning our food into ourselves are 
slowed down, we benefit by the more thorough assimi- 
lation of our food. ‘The digestive fires have to be 
‘*damped down” in order to insure the economical use 
of food. We must use coal in place of straw for the 
digestive furnace. Certain experiments carried out at 
Yale University for the report of the New York Committee 
engaged in investigating the liquor problem in that city 
(or State) confirm Sir W. Roberts’s views. I presume 
digestion in the stomach constituted the special field of 
inquiry; and on this assumption I find Drs. Chittenden 
and Mendel, of Yale, telling us that whisky, for example, 
only retards the action of the gastric juice when taken 
in immoderate and intoxicating amounts. Increase in 
digestive action to the extent of from 3 to 5 per cent. was 
noted in three cases in which additions of whisky (1 to 3 per 
cent.) were made ; and whisky, rum, and gin gave the same 
results. The retarding influences were also noted at Yale. 
These results are noteworthy because ( pace the abstainers) 
they show that, used at meals, alcohol is by no means the 
base creature certain persons would have us to believe it 
to be. Indeed, for reasonable persons, the true solution 
of the alcohol question would seem to be that of according 
to it a very distinct place in the list of food-adjuncts. Not 
a food itself, it may materially assist food-assimilation. 
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LITERATURE. 


A “QUARTERLY” EDITOR. 

BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s Life and Letters of John Gibson 
Lockhart (John C. Nimmo) is not only a conscientiously 
thorough, but an amiable and readable piece of work; a 
solid addition to our biographical literature. Mr. Lang 
had a considerable quantity of unpublished material at his 
command; but he has by no means confined himself to 
editing and annotation. He has examined with the utmost 
diligence into many complex and difficult matters—notably, 
into the question of Lockhart’s share in the early misdeeds 
of Maga, into the -history of the duel: between Christie 
and John Scott, and into the controversy called forth by 
Lockhart’s treatment of the Ballantynes in his Life of 
Scott—and on all such points he writes with no less 
judgment than knowledge. His gratitude to the author 
of our second great biography predisposes him, no 
doubt, in Lockhart’s favour; but at no. point can his 
leniency be said to pass over into partisanship. It is a 
curious freak of fortune that Mr. Lang, who is constitu- 
tionally averse from that order of criticism which he calls 
éreintement—in the vernacular, ‘‘ slating’’—should figure 
as the advocate of a critic who has hitherto been classed, 
plausibly if not quite justly, as a ringleader of the 
‘*savage and tartarly” faction. May it not be that the 
fact points to a flaw in Mr. Lang’s theory, and shows that, 
within due limits, ‘‘ slating” has its indispensable function 
in the economy of the literary world? In the first place, 
what author would not prefer an open, fair-and-square, 
reasoned and responsible *‘slating”’ to the studied silence 
or adroitly irresponsible sneer which is so apt to be the 
alternative ? In the second place, though criticism can 
indeed do little or nothing to check popular infatuations, it 
can at least bring comfort and assurance to the remnant who 
instinctively decline to bend the knee to Baal. Further- 
more, though it cannot stay the onrush of a mania, it 
can do something to restrict its ravages.’ Sane criticism 
having uttered its protest in no uncertain voice, the reput- 
ation of this flaccid metre-monger and that rampageous 
romancer will, when the hot fit is over, die softly and 
swiftly away, instead of lingering on, perhaps, through 
decades or centuries. The point is very well stated by 
Lord Stanhope (Lord Mahon) in a letter quoted by 
Mr. Lang— 

In literature and politics Mr. Lockhart has been very 
frequently censured as too bitter. So far as regards the 
literary field, he was convinced that, like other fields into 
which crowds are pressing, it requires a police, that a warning 
voice should keep it clear, so far as possible, of impudent 
pretence as well as of shallow ignorance. That duty had been 
discharged in a spirit of stern justice by Mr. Gifford and Lord 
Jeffrey. It was no less needful in Mr. Lockhart’s time ; and 
the keen weapon of ridicule, which they knew so well how to 
wield, shone as bright in Mr. Lockhart’s hands. 


It is true that the policeman of letters, like the ‘‘ intel- 
ligent officer’? of everyday life, will sometimes make 
mistakes; his evidence ‘is not infrequently overruled in the 
court of Justice Time. But it would be the veriest Dog- 
berryism to abstain from all effort in the cause of decency 
and sense, merely because human nature is fallible. <‘1f 
you meet a thief,’ said the Chief Constable of Messina, 
‘*you may suspect him, by virtue of your office, to 
be no true man; and ‘for such kind of men, the less 
you meddle or make with them the more is for your 
honesty.” Who knows but that, if Macaulay had acted on 
this principle, Robert Montgomery might to this day have 
held a niche in our poetical Pantheon—not read, of course, 
but reverenced? Do not Pollock, and others of his kidney, 
linger on in a sort of spectral classicality, because, appar- 
ently, they never found their Macaulay? Nothing is 
more noxious, indeed, than the criticism which has only 
discouragement for rising genius, and reserves its plaudits 
exclusively for the dead. But this narrow surliness is a 
very different thing from the criticism which can be no less 
generous in praise than emphatic in censure. The wise 
critic, surely, is not he who devotes himself either to praise 
or blame, but he who keeps his perceptions keen and his 
sense of perspective alert. 

Mr. Lang suggests somewhere that Lockhart’s attitude 
towards Keats was due to a general distaste for romantic 
poetry. - This seems a hard-saying of the son-in-law of 
Scott and the translator of the ‘“‘Spanish Ballads.” - So 
improbable, indeed, does it appear that I fancy I must 
have misunderstood Mr. Lang; and I cannot find the refer- 
ence. Whatever his words may be, it occurred to me as I 
read-the passage that perhaps what Lockhart lacked was in 
reality the sénse for that écriture artiste of which Keats was 
our - first great master—great though imperfect — since 
Milton. Lockhart preferred straightforward strength and 
impetus of style to elaborate chasing and jewelling; he 
was intent on draughtsmanship, and almost resented 
colour. That is, roughly pom, + En my theory of the 
matter, which has the advantage of accounting at the same 
time for -his- somewhat churlish treatment of Tennyson. 
Though, with Mr. Lang, I ‘‘ rank Lord Tennyson at least 
the peer of the highest” of this century, I cannot help 
delighting, as he does, in a gem of quiet raillery in 
Lockhart’s review of the ‘‘ Poems” of 1833— 

In ‘‘ The Palace of Art” Mr. Tennyson had this sufficiently 
paralysing verse— 

Isaiah with fierce Ezekiel, 
Swarth Moses by the Coptic Sea, 
Plato, Petrarca, Livy and Raphael, 
And eastern Confutzee. 
Lockhart makes the following strictures:—‘‘ We can hardly 
suspect the very original mind of Mr. Tennyson to have 
harboured any recollection of the celebrated Doric idyll ‘ The 
Groves of Blarney,’ but certainly there is a strong resemblance 
between Mr. Tennyson’s list of pictures and the Blarney 
collection of statues— 


Statues growing that noble place in, 
All heathen desses most rare ; 
Homer, Plutarch, and Nebuchadnezzar, 

All standing naked in the open air.” 


This is true humour and sound criticism. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


With the exception of the pages which are filled with 
needless details of vain search after health in the last three 
years of his eventful life, the biography of Joseph Thomson, 
African Explorer (Sampson Low and Co.) is concisely told 
by his brother, the Rey. J. B. Thomson. Possessing 
materials for the filling of two volumes, he has wisely 
compressed them into one. Thomson was a born explorer. 
While he was in his early teens he begged his father and 
mother to let him volunteer for service in the expedition 
for the relief of Livingstone. But better things were in 
store for him. Trained in the austere and healthy fashion 
which has put the Scot in the van of every form of enter- 
a and qualified by his successful career at Edinburgh 

Jniversity, his credentials won him appointment, before 
he was twenty, as geologist and naturalist to the Keith 
Johnston Expedition to the Central African Lakes in 1877. 
Johnston’s death at the outset caused the command of the 
caravan to fall on Thomson, and the expedition, headed. by 
a mere stripling, was a triumph from start to finish. This 
encouraged the Geographical Society to entrust him with the 
perilous business of penetrating Masai Land, a hornet’s 
nest of ferocious, marauding warriors. He led his caravan, 
composed of the rascaldom of Zanzibar, into the heart of 
the country, not firing a shot against the foe, and not 
losing a life, except from illnesses that no care could avert. 
By tact and gentleness, into which firmness ever entered, 
by humaneness._and humour—as when he won repute as a 
‘**medicine man” by removing his (false) teeth—he traversed 
thousands of miles, and mixed with barbaric peoples, 
leaving no trail of blood in his wake, and fingering no 
man’s gold or carrying off his ivory. When, with some 
reluctance, he undertook quasi-commercial duties, as in 
the journey to the Niger Hinterland, where he concluded 
treaties with the great chiefs of Sokoto and Gandu, he made 
these labours subordinate to the ingathering of knowledge of 
the physical nature of the country and of the social con- 
dition of the tribes. All his narratives teem with inform- 
ation on these and allied topics, but since they go the way 
of most books of travel, the biographer has done wisely in 
supplyingsummuries of their contents. These, with the help 
of the maps showing Thomson’s various routes, and of a few 
well-chosen illustrations, make an interesting feature of a 
life-record which his friends will read with melancholy 
interest, and which the public, that knows so little what 
service to the empire and to humanity men of Thomson's 
type render, may read with advantage. 


An Impossible Person. By Constance Cotterell. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. )—The ‘impossible person ” is the heroine, 
Elizabeth, from early girlhood the lover of Lucas, and 
afterwards his wife. One hopes, for all that, that she is 
the only possible person in ‘the book; and, indeed, she 
seems to be a very probable one. Such, we think, is Miss 
Cotterell’s. own opinion; and very sympathetic is her 
delineation of her heroine, especially in the early days of 
her hardly coneealed devotion to her father’s visitor. The 
egoism which allowed him to say nice things that cost him 
nothing, and her everything, is also excellently sketched. 
The day came when he said, ‘‘ I’m going to kiss you”; 
and he was as good or as bad as his word. ‘Little 
Elizabeth shut her eyes. Her face was transparently 
white. She thought he could hear her heart thump- 
ing. It was an agony to be kissed by him because 
she adored him.” Other agony was hers as_ the 
days and years passed away. ‘The visitor went away 
and forgot Elizabeth. But Elizabeth -never forgot 
him; and when he came again and found her grown into 
a beauty he knew the difference. But it was not that 
which melted him into a marriage with her. It was the 
absence of that clever manuger, ‘his sister, and the dis- 
arrangement of his kitchen. Elizabeth could look after 
the cook; so he led her to the altar.- The bride began 
her life of disillusion in her London home. His sister 
returned, and her verdict on his wife, for which he waited 
grovellingly, was, ‘‘ An impossible person.”’ She, if anybody, 
was impossible by that speech of hers behind Elizabeth's 
back, as well as in her cold bearing before Elizabeth's 
face. The husband. who had always been bored by his 
wife’s devotion, at last feels he is made ridiculous by it— 
even at his club. Naturally, being what he is, he lets 
Elizabeth know it; and that knowledge is the death of her. 
Miss Cotterell has a fine touch; and she takes her reader 
captive from the first page to the last. 


Let us hope that Mr. Augustus Hare’s The Story of My 
Life (three vols., George Allen) may not fall into the hands 
of a French critic, and cause the enemies of England to 
blaspheme. There is hardly a single eccentricity—stupid, 
brutal, or hypocritical—with which our cynical neigh- 
bours credit us in their caricatures that is not exemplified 
in the character or conduct of Mr. Hare’s connections. 
We start with the ancestress who pulled down Hurstmon- 
ceaux Castle through jealous hatred of her step-sons, 
that would have inherited it.- From her we pass on to 
a grandmother—the dearest old lady in the world, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hare—who bullied’ her husband’s curates 
brutally, boxed the ears of that. aged divine himself 
occasionally, and thus taught the Sunday-school girls to 
sing hymns: ‘‘ After the curates came the school-girls to 
practise their singing, and my mother was set down to 
strum the piano by the hour together as an accompaniment, 
while Grannie occupied herself in seeing that they opened 
their mouths wide enough, dragging the mouths open by 
force, and, if they would not sing properly, putting her 
fingers so far down their throats that she madg them sick.” 
We are happy_to say that one village Hampden bit the 
dear old lady’s finger to the bone. Though, according to 
Mr. Hare, she was absolutely devoted to the husband whose 
ears she boxed, she was continually rehearsing for his benefit 
the life of grandeur she would lead in London after she had 
got rid of him. ‘‘ Grannie had taught Richard, the young 
footman, to give a ‘ London knock ’—it was well he should 
be prepared. One day the party sitting in the drawing- 
room were astonished to see the family carriage drive up 
to the door with Spragg the butler on the box. ‘I was 
only seeing how Spragg will look as coachman when your 
Grandpapa is dead,” said Grannie, and Grandpapa looked 
on at the arrangements and enjoyed them heartily.” 
From this dear old lady we pass to the hero’s father, who 
made all Europe ring with his eccentricities ; to his mother, 





who thus answered her sister's application for her last baby— 
the author—to be given up to her wholly: ‘‘ My dear Maria, 
how very kind of you! Yes, certainly; the baby shall be 
sent as soon as it 1s weaned; and if anyone else would hke 
one, would you kindly recollect that we have:others ” 
From her we pass to the author’s uncle, the famous Arch- 
deacon Julius, a most repellent saint, but yet an angel 
compared with his wife, I’. D. Maurice’s sister, who poses 
and is accepted as a Puritan pietist, yet acts as an incarnate 
fiend. She hangs the child's cat only because he loved it ; 
shuts the nervous boy up in the vestry among horror- 
haunted tombs between the church services ; breaks open his 
mother’s cabinet and burns invaluable documents through 
sheer devilry ; yet lives and dies in the odour of Puritan 
sanctity. When, however, you have got through the first 
volume, you wake out of a nightmare to find yourself in 
the pleasant company whom Mr. Hare chose for himself, 
instead of in that of relatives who were thrust upon him by 
an unkindly fortune. ‘You get glimpses, always charac- 
teristic, and often most interesting, of Iandor, Jowett, 
Dean Stanley, F. D. Maurice, Ruskin, Brougham, Mrs. 
Grote, ete., while there are numberless thrilling stories— 
ghost or other—for the most part new. 


Having battled with. Zhe Seven Seas (Methuen), Mr. 
Kipling has become older and bolder by experience. His 
new volume of verse is a distinct advance on its predeces- 
sor. Not that he has widened his horizon very much; but 
he has voyaged over the old ground with more daring; his 
outlook has become keener, his touch firmer. Most of the 
contents of this volume have been read by us all before, 
but you are able to judge their quality best in the 
aggregate. That quality is Mr. Kipling’s own. His book 
without a suspicion is primarily a bundle of ideas, worked 
out in various aspects; that is why one can return to his 
work again and again with renewed interest. ‘The Imperial 
idea is there, strong, trenchant, and poignant in a way 
that removes the reproach of .petty Jingoism. He has 
written a series of sagas on England the sea power, 
England the conqueror, and written them again and 
again with the conviction of a prophet, and, let it be con- 
fessed, with the bloodthirsty force of the Psalmist. 
England is great.. That is the theme; not whining 
over a past tense. To-day is ours, and it .is full of 
wetry. Whitman did that long ago in his own way, but 
fis method, as with all pioneers, sounded only grotesque. 
No English poet has touched the same Whitman note as 
Mr. Kipling. It rings in every line of the splendid hymn 
ental by M‘Andrews, the Scots engineer, as he watches 
his boilers and his pistons and his dynamos, joining the 
chorus of ‘‘ Law, Orrder, Duty an’ Restraint, Obedience, 
Discipline.” It rises triumphantly to drown Mr. Lang in 
the ballad of ‘‘The King.” ‘‘ Romance, Sir,” sighs one, 
‘* never ran to catch his train; but passed with coach and 
guard and horn.” But the optimist shouts loudly— 

Confound Romance! . .. And all unseen 
Romance brought up the nine-fifteen. 


All this is part and parcel of the marching song of the 
lofty Imperialism and the inspiring optimism of Mr. 
Kipling, stronger and more insistent than before. That 
strength merges almost into brutality when it is put in the 
mouth of Tommy Atkins in the ‘‘ Barrack-room Ballads ” 
which close the book. They are masterpieces—our only 
soldier-songs. - Here, for once, is Tommy with all his 
sordidness ; and yet so intensely human that he remains in 
the ranks of romance. You find the double aspect wrought 
out with consummate skill in the ballad of the Marines— 
We're most of us liars, we’re ’arf of us thieves, 

An’ the rest are as rank as can be. 
That is one side of the picture, and the mole-eyed critic 
stops there. Not so Mr. Kipling; for— 

Whether it’s Widow, or whether it’s ship, 

Victorier’s work is to do. 
An’ they done it, the Jollies—’Er Majesty’s 
Jollies—soldier an’ sailor too. 

‘‘ The Seven Seas” is one of thestrongest books of a genuinely 
popular kind that has been written by an Englishman for 
many aday. We have no lack of unconventional books ; 
but nearly every one of these authors is merely playing 
at being a naughty child and becomes nasty—nothing 
more. Mr. Kipling may shock you: but he is never 
nasty. He is essentially a strong man, and becoming 
more sure of his audience, he has made ‘‘The Seven 
Seas ” stronger than any verse he has hitherto given us. 


The title of Dr. Byington’s elaborate volume, The 
Puritan in England and New England (Sampson Low), 
sufficiently indicates. the nature of its contents. He is an 
American cleric writing for his ay ng and English 
readers have not much to learn from him respecting the 
Puritan in Old England. But those of them = feel any 
curiosity respecting the history and biography of New 
England Puritanism will find it amply satisfied by Dr. 
Byington, who has studied the subject carefully. He 
gives a copious account of the settlement of the Puritans 
in New England, and of their religious, political, and social 
life, from the arrival of the Pilgrim Fathers in the famous 
Mayflower, to the last half of the eighteenth century. For 
English readers the section devoted to ‘‘the Family and 
Social Life of the Puritans” is the most attractive of the 
volume; and it is interesting to be told on such unexcep- 
tionable authority that a very correct view of that life is 
given in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Courtship of Miles Standish.” 
One rather curious trait of the Puritan settlers, earlier and 
later, in New England was that they transferred to the new 
country some of the class distinctions of Old England. Of 
the 150 or so of the Pilgrim Fathers who sailed in the May- 
flower, only six were allowed the prefix of ‘‘ Mr.” to their 
names. Among the much more numerous Puritan emigrants 
who some years afterwards founded the colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, only a few enjoyed the prefixes of ‘‘ Mr.” or 
‘‘Mrs.” which were given exclusively to those who had 
been gentlefolks in England, and to ministers, physicians, 
and their wives. Persons who were below ‘“ the condition 
of gentility” and above that of servants were addressed 
as ‘‘Goodman” and ‘‘Goodwife.” Among the punish- 
ments awarded by the Board of Massachusetts in 1631 to 
a certain Josias Plastowe, who had stolen corn from the 
Indians, was that he should be addressed as plain Josias, 
without the prefix ‘’ Mr.,” to which he had been entitled. 
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MADAME JEANNE PAQUIN. 


DRESS AND DRAPERY. 
There are few of our readers, who, when contemplating 
a run over to Paris, do not consider that a new gown, or 
robe, or mantle is the first thing to be looked after, and 


there are fewer still who do not connect those articles of 


ladies’ attire with one or other of 
establishments where such articles 
are to be obtained in the highest 
stage of perfection and in the very 
newest style. Famous among these 
establishments is the Maison Paquin 
et Cie., in the Rue de la Paix, which 
is now all the rage among the 
leaders of fashion, having attained 
a reputation second to none in that 
particular line in the French capital. 
This is no doubt due to the great 
and exceptional taste of the pro- 
prietors of the business, Monsieur 
and Madame Paquin, who within a 
very few years have not only created 
the establishment, but have carried 
it on with such continued and in- 
creasing success that the net profits 
for the current vear are put at no 
less a figure than 1,500,000f. or 
460.000. 

The houses in the Ruede la Paix 
in which the business is carried on 
are remarkable for their elegant 
equipment, and for their complete 
appropriateness to the extensive 
work of the establishment, which re- 
quires a staff of employés number- 
ing more than six hundred to keep 
pace with the demands upon its re- 
sources. Yet these demands attain 
day by day greater and greater pro- 
portions, particularly from countries 
other than France—notably Great 
Britain and the United States—sv 
much so as to call urgently for the 
establishment of a branch house in 
London. We learn with pleasure, 
in which our lady readers will doubt- 
less join, that handsome premises 
have been secured at 39, Dover 
Street. W., for this purpose, where 
it will be possible in future to 
obtain the much sought-for Paquin 
novelties, which, to a great extent, 
set the fashion as each season comes 
round. So great an extension of the 
business requires its conversion into 
a joint stock undertaking; an 
English limited liability company 
has therefore been formed for con- 
tinuing the Paris establishment, and 
extending its operations to London. 
50,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative 
Preference * onli of £5 each, and 
166,667 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 
are now offered for public sub- 
scription ; £100,000 of shares being 
specially applicable to the provision 
of working capital. 

The existing net revenue of the 
business is four times more than 





the 


world-renowned 


enough to pay the 6 per cent. dividends on the Preference 
Shares, which are a first charge on the whole undertaking, 
as there are no Lebentures or other prior charges. They 
thus form an unusually well-secured investment, but to 
make ‘* assurance doubly sure,” £75,000 in French Rentes 
and English Consols deposited with the bankers of the 
company in London further guarantee the due and full 





PARIS ESTABLISHMENT OF PAQUIN, LIMITED. 


M. ISIDORE PAQUIN. 


payment of the Six per Cent. Preference dividends. More- 
over, 20 per cent. of the surplus net profits are to be 
applied in the formation of a Reserve Fund until reserve 
and working capital amount to £250,000, a sum sufficient 
to cover the entire Preference Share capital. After pay- 
ment of the 6 per cent. dividends on the Preferred Shares, 
and the provision of the Reserve Fund, the present profit: 
of the business show fully 1: 
per cent. for dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares; in all prob- 
ability this will be largely in- 
creased by the extensions now 
in progress. Monsieur and Madame 
Paquin remain, of course, at the 
head of affairs as hitherto. It 
will be seen from their portraits, 
which are here taken from recent 
photographs by Reutlinger, that they 
are both in their prime, and capable 
of devoting their whole energies and 
reserve of talent to continuing the 
affuirs of the company with even 
greater success than has attended 
their efforts from the very commence- 
ment of the business. Such is their 
confidence in that greater success 
that they retain a large holding in 
Ordinary Shares of the company, 
and they also make the major part 
of their remuneration dependent 
upon the payment of at least 
10 per cent. dividends on the 
Ordinary Shares after payment of 
the 6 per cent. Preferred dividends 
and the provision of the Reserve 
Fund. This constitutes the best pos- 
sible guarantee for the maintenance 
of the business at its present high 
standard. Another feature which 
indicates further the safe character 
of the undertaking as an investment 
and the care exercised in the methods 
of doing business is that the bad 
debts have been less than 2 per cent. 
on the amount of sales. This feature 
is supplemented by the fact that 
the Directors are all practical men 
of business, already conducting 
highly successful industrial enter- 
Peal headed by Mr. John Barker 











of John Barker and Co., Kensing- 
ton), as chairman, supported by 
Mr. Alderman Newton, chairman 
of Harrod’s, and Mr. James Bailey, 
M.V.. director of D. H. Ivans and 
Co., Limited. 


It only remains for us to con- 
zratulate our lady readers upon 
Saving the opportunity afforded to 
them of procuring the famous Paquin 
gowns without having to cross the 
Channel, and to wish Monsieur 
and Madame Paquin, and Paquin, 
Limited, in their new London 
enterprise, the success which they 
merit. 

[Yor Prospectus, sce a page preceding 
Srontispiece. | 
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SCOTTISH 
BY ANDREW 


FROM A 


As a companion, probably, to a recent book on Twelve 
Bad Men, an ingenious publisher advertises a work on 
Twelve Bad Women. When women are bad, no doubt 
they are very bad, yet it is not easy to guess who the 
twelve wicked ladies are to be. Monsters like Mrs. 
Brownrigg, ‘‘who whipped three female prentices to 
death and hid them in the coal-hole,”’ or like Mrs. Manning 
the murderess, are really not worth writing about. They 
are of no historical interest or importance ; they are vulgar 
even in their villainy. Again, the typical bad woman is 
usually bad in a 
way at once mono- 
tonous and not par. 
ticularly ‘fit for 
publication.” 


Messalina was, 
by all accounts, a 
very improper fe- 
male, but when 
we have said that, 
the more add 
the edifying 
we become. Amu- 
rath to Amurath 
succeeds in the list 
of her lovers, as 
in the list of the 
Lesbia dear to Ca- 
tullus, and the less 
said the better. 
An imperial Moll 
Flanders may, 
doubt, bad 
woman, but so far 
her biography is 
not a work to be 
contemplated 
worth attempting. 


we 


less 


ho 
be a 


as 


Thus the his- 
torian finds his 
field of vice nar- 


rowing around 
him. If he is to 
select ladies of some 
importance and 
originality in 
‘epoch - making” 
guilt, he does not 
discover many, 
Kiven their claims 
are disputed. M. 
Renan (out of 
sheer desire to 
tried to 
Ahab, 
and no doubt 
many advanced 
people would pro- 
test that Jezebel 
wus not a_ bad 
woman. True, she 
rouged, and robbed 
Naboth of his vine- 
yard, and preferred 
the “prophets of 
smooth things to 
the puritanical 
harangues of 
Elijah. But we 
only read her 


annoy) 
whitewash 


enemies’ account of 
Jezebel, just as wo 
have only the Lan- 
castrian versions 
of the history of 
Richard III. 
IIvorace Walpole, 
Mr. Clements 
Markham, and 
others do not feel 
at all convinced of 
Richard's enor- 
nities, and perhaps 
we should not condemn Jezebel as worse than a kind of 
female Henry II., getting the worst of it in a contest with 
a Semitic Thomas 4 Becket 


This is by no means my own theory of Jezebel’s case ; 
but she was brought up at a luxurious heathen Court, her 
education was against her, and her misfortunes appeal to 
our sympathies. Thus it does not seem quite safe to 
introduce Jezebel, or even Herodias, among twelve typical 
female ruffians. 

Similar reasoning may be applied in the case of Eleanor, 
who poisoned Fair Rosamond. Though not herself exactly 
a pattern of female virtue, still Eleanor had received a 
good deal of provocation. All married women know how 
very trying girls can be, and, possibly, we should also make 
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some allowances for the she-wolf of France, the wife of 
Edward II, Edward was a husband of an execrable type. 
The she-wolf, on the whole, hardly deserves a niche among 
Isabeau of Bavaria, 


the twelve worst of her nor does 


whose husband was mad, and so could not look after her 


sex, 


conduct, 


Mary Tudor, Mary Stuart, and Queen Elizabeth all have 
partisans who would gladly place them among the wicked. 
But others regard them as, respectively, 
There is no knowing how to please every- 
Medici is quite satisfactory, to my 
but even she has admirers. 


saints, martyrs, 
and patriots. 
body. Catherine de’ 
taste, as a really bad woman ; 


f' 1) ly 
“ Wy " 


: — 


rs 





A BACCHANTE.—BY A. BOMPIANI. 

Thus one does not see where a round dozen of female 
malefactors are to be found, though I could readily name 
several living women—none of them in custody—who have 
pretty valid pretensions. Not being in the secret of the 
ingenious author of ‘‘ Twelve Bad Women,” I feel sure, 
none the less, that he will select only one of my heroines— 


namely, Catherine de’ Medici.. Probably he will vote 
for lLucrezia -Borgia; but that. lady, too, has. her 
defenders. 


Meanwhile it is pleasant. to reflect that we could all fill 
reams with the names of Good Women, dead and aliye ; 
for them we need not hunt in Merovingian annals, or pain- 
fully rack our memories, at the risk of being told that 


‘Madame de Pompadour was an enlightened stateswonian, 


Madame du Barry a good fond creature, Madame de 


* 


\\\ 
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Brinvilliers at worst an hysterical patient, and La Voisin 


and Locusta the victims of ignorant calumny. 


I write in Glencoe, one of the most beautiful valleys in 
the beautiful West Highlands. Macaulay gave the 
I presume he saw it on a wet day, or thought 


] lace 
a bad name; 
it a less crime in a Whig to massacre people who lived in 
a desolate spot. The Coe is as clear as the Itchen; the 
loch lies a sheet of silver washed with gold; the inhabi- 
tants are an industrious populace, great as Volunteers, 
full of old traditions, and not too incredulous about the 
second sight. 

of the living,” 


They call wraiths spaiorid na’n biod, ‘spirits 
a class of phantasms very powerful among 
the hills. In the 
loch is a funereal 
isle, the of St. 
Mun, pave d 
with 
some marked only 
with a two-handed 
sword, some 
Celtic patterns. In 
the roofless chapel 


sat cnce 


isle 
all 


gravestones, 


and 


someone 


to brave a ghost; 


the ghost chased 
him out, and I 
was shown the 


finger - marks of 
this robust spectre 
either 

doorway. 


on side of 
the 
soding lightsshine 
here at night some- 
times, but there 
seem to bo differ- 
ences of opinion 
to their real 
significance. 


as 


Up the glen did 
Allan Breck and 
David Balfour es- 
cape after the 
Appin murder, 
But you will look 
in vain for the big 
stone on the top 
of which they 
‘“‘birstled” or 
toasted in the sun, 
As to their famous 
leap over the linn, 
it was quite need- 
they could 
easily have forded 
the burn at a 
hundred places. 
Otherwise the 
scene is very like 
the description in 
‘¢ Kidnapped,” the 
big, steep, weather- 
worn stumps of 
hills frowning all 
around, 


less ; 


Thero is a large 
standing in 
a meadow beside 
the village. They 
say that the sol- 
diers were sworn 
to tell no one about 
the intended mas- 
sacre in King Wil- 

but 
keep- 
ing his oath, said 
aloud to the stone: 
‘Stone, if I wero 
you I would be out 


stone 


liam’s time; 
one soldier, 


of the glen to- 
night.” And tkey 


say that many tock 
the hint, though 
the old Chief of 
Glencoe refused to 
believe evil of his murderous guests. It is a great place 
for long life, and one man, at least, knew in his youth a 
Macdonald who fought for the King over the water. On 
a stone in the Isle of St. Mun is the queerest rude group, in 
low relief, of a Mackenzie cutting down a trooper at Preston- 
pans. The hero has the shortest legs that ever I saw in any 
work of art, ancient or modern. Indeed, it is a very fine 
place, Glencoe, and a fine Celtic cross commemorates the 
massacre. That a Danish spectre, a Viking in armour, hangs 
about near Ballachulish I was very credibly informed. He 
must have lingered round the spot ever since a battle at the 
ferry, some eight. or nine hundred years ago; and the inter- 
esting fact is that his dress, as described by an eye-witness, 
is archzeologically correct. Perhaps he is watching over 
a gold corselet, like that beautiful example from Wales in 
the British Museum. 


Photo Union, Munich. 
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ON FEEDING THE PEOPLE. 

The times are somewhat changed since Wilhelm von 
Humboldt declared that the greatest benefactor to man- 
kind was he who made two ears of corn grow where one 
grew before, for, in our altered conditions, with the vast 
majority of our people crowded into cities, the form of our 
food is no less a consideration than the quantity in which 
it is produced. When we could grow our wheat in our own 
fields, cart it to the mill and wait while it was ground, 
and straightway make loaves and eat, then things. were 
different, for we had time in which to do them. Now we 
must get our food from afar, and have it in the most 
concentrated form, always at hand, always ready. 

Science has not thought it beneath her to help in 
solving the problem ‘* How to feed the people,” and some 
of her most honoured sons have devoted the most patient 
labours to this matter, whilst commercial enterprise has 
followed smartly in their wake. 


A RECORD FIRE. 


Imagine a kitchen where a quarter of a million tons of 
coal have been burned since the fire was first lighted, thirty 
Picture to yourself 12,000 to 15,000 head of 
slaughtered every week 
To realise 


years ago. 
cattle, all ‘‘ fine four-year-olds,” 
during the season, in the cool of the morning. 
this, imagine 2000 oxen driven through a London street 
every day in the week. 

But this takes place not in London streets, but through 
the rich pastures along the banks of the river Plate, where 
are established at Fray Bentos, surrounded by 1,250,000 
acres of grazing fields, the great works of the Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat Company. 

Those who have visited this wonderful factory have 
been strongly impressed, not alone by its magnitude, but 
he perfection of all its arrangements, sanitary and 
mechanical. The machinery, upon which over £500,000 
has been spent, is of the most modern and efficient kind. 
The hands are well paid (the wage bill during the season 
exceeds the rate of £200,000 per annum), and are under an 
able manager; fresh air, fresh water, and cleanliness in 
all departments are the order of thé day—and every day. 

None but perfectly sound and healthy cattle are ever 
slaughtered, and every parcel of the Extract has ~ to 
undergo the most searching tests and analyses by the 
highest authorities on three separate occasions before it 
reaches the public. There is nothing left to chance in the 
strict régime which obtains in every department of this 
They grow the grass, they rear their cattle, 
Extract, they test the Extract, and they 


by 


Company. 
they make the 
sell the Extract. 
As is well known, Baron Liebig was the first scientific 
director of the Liebig Company, and though he made 


It is still the first in the field for making the evening 
cup of beef-tea, and is a boon to the poor as well as the 
rich for this purpose, because beef-tea made from Extract 
costs so little, owing to its perfect concentration. 

A RECORD OF CUSTOMERS. 
Is it nourishing? As in popularity, so also in nutritive 
value it even exceeds its great inventor’s anticipations, for 





CHAIRMAN OF THE COMPANY. 


MR. GUNTHER, 
since the days of Liebig the rapil progress in analytical 
processes and new discoveries as to the laws of nutrition 
go to prove that Liebig’s Extract is both nutritious and 
stimulating. There is, moreover, nothing like experi- 
ence; the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and, 
when one considers that the Company have a clientéle in 
countries with a population of some 900,000,000, there is 
no getting away from such overwhelming testimony to its 
value as a maintainer of health, an invigorator for great 
exertion and endurance, and a proved friend in sickness. 


INCREASING BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS. 


And so, in spite of the thousand and one articles which 
haye sprung into existence since its introduction, this 


be one who does not, he proclaims himself as behind 
the times. 
TO CYCLISTS AND TOURISTS. 
The peculiarly concentrated form of the Liebig Com- 
pany’s Extract is one of its great recommendations, as a 
two oz. jar takes up but little room in the knapsack of 
bicyclist or tourist, and furnishes about sixteen cups of 
excellent beef-tea, which can be readily made in a few 
moments at any road-side inn, and renders him inde- 
pendent of everything but hot water. It takes ten lb. of 
beef to fill a quarter-lb. jar with extract, so there should 
be some strength in it. All climbers are familidr with the 
little blue signature jars so often seen on the rough tables 
of Alpine huts; and even for short tours, where weight 
and bulk are always of consequence, such a multum in 
parvo is a sort of pocket ministering angel. 
MR. H. M. STANLEY, 

in his work ‘‘Through Darkest Africa,” gives an instance 
of the marvellous effect of a little Extract on one of the 
native carriers stricken down by the intensely cold rain— 

*‘On the 22nd, soon after the advance had reached 
camp, a cold and heavy shower of rain fell, which 
demoralised many in the column; their failing energies 
and their impoverished systems were not proof against 
cold. Mahdis and Zanzibaris dropped their loads 
in the road and rushed helter - skelter for the camp. 
One Mahdi managed to crawl near my tent, wherein a 
candle was lit, for in a rainstorm the forest, even in day- 
light, is as dark as on an ordinary night in the grassland, 
Hearing him groan, I issued out with the candle and found 
the naked body rigid in the mud, unable to move. As he 
saw the candle-flame his eyes dilated widely, and he 
attempted to grasp it with his hands. He was at once 
borne toa fire and laid within a few inches of it, and, with the 
addition of a pint of hot broth made from the Liebig Com- 
pany’s Extract of Meat, we restored him to his senses,”’ 

SUCCESS SECURED. 

If the Liebig Company have benefited the public by their 
labours, it must be admitted that they have also benefited 
their shareholders. These shares, which were once at a 
discount, are now dealt in at 250 per cent. premium, and 
each holder of three original shares has received a free gift of 
one share, £20 fully paid, which shares are dealt in at £70 to- 
day. The Company has also paid £2,000,000 in dividends. 

That, in view of these facts, the Liebig Company 
should have many would-be imitators is not sur- 
prising; some of whom are not altogether unwilling 
to trade on its reputation. It is for this reason that 
they have adopted the title ‘“‘Liebig Company’s Ex- 
tract” because the law has allowed that a person may 
call his article ‘ Liebig’s Extract,” although the only 
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thinks how indispensable articles of this sort have now 
become to hospitals, doctors, nurses, soup-kitchens, hotels, 
armies, explorers, mountaineers, athletes, and even the 
ordinary household. The chief demand is unquestionably 
in the kitchen, for enriching and flavouring soups, sauces, 
and made dishes, and the Liebig Company deserve the 
gratitule of householders for the open-handed way in 
which they have given, and still give, cookery books to 
all who ask for them, with information as to the varied 
manner in which the Extract may be omployed. 


Extract. has still the ear—or rather the mouth—of the 
public. The sale is greater to-day than ever before, and 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. The difficulty lies 
more in supply than’ demand, and, knowing that the 
Liebig Company has shipped close on £20,009,000 worth 


‘ of produce to their distributing dépét at Antwerp, one can 


form some notion of what that demand is. From this 
latter port the Extract is sent to every town of importance 
in the world, and it would be difficult to find a civilised 
grocer who does not keep it. In fact, if thege should 





gigantic industry. They are universa: providers, innumer- 
able Whiteleys rolled into one. One is bewildered in 
thinking of the magnitude of a business which caters for 
every country in the world, and, as a sort of off-shoot, 
provides leather for our bags and boots, tallow for soap and 
candles, horns for cutlery, tongues for our tables, special 
food for our invalids, and patent fertilisers to make our 
corn grow. One is tempted to think that, if any one 
firm has a hold on the universe, that firm is the Liebig 
Company. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGE. 
DRESS. 

The evening frock, which under its most fashionable aspect 
glitters with a hundred gewgaws— the iridescent bead, 
the twinkling sequin, the gold thread—these all disport 
themselves upon net or silk foundations to make an 
up-to-date ball gown. It is quite usual now to embroider 
silk or satin or watered foundations as well as placing 
the embroideries upon light flimsy fabrics, such as net 
and chiffon, and herein can be found a new industry, 
or at least a revived one, which should bring grist to the 
mill of many a poor embroidress. As a rule, the silken 
skirt will be found traced with conventional designs, such 
us stars, waved lines, or crescents in sequins of black, 
steel, or gold, or in diamond clous. The most elaborate 
patterns are worked in diamonds upon black poult-de-soie, 
und, to complete the skirt which shows such decoration, is 
designed a bodice with the same pattern in diamonds 
worked upon black net. On the whole, net is trying very 
hard to oust chiffon from our favour, but yet finds its best 
complexion over the influence of chiffon. If you mount a 
net with this soft lining it will have a much better effect 
than if you mount it plainly over silk or satin. 


I find myself a true prophet, and that velvet is wonder- 
fully in vogue. The most attractive of the winter costumes 
are all made of velvet: dark green, I think, is the most 
popular, a serious rival to it being chestnut brown. Both 
of these colours look well embroidered in jet with a border 
of chinchilla. There are some lovely velvet pelisses to be 
met walking about London just now. Those fitting tightly 
to the figure with a belt round the waist of satin fastened 
with a diamond hook-and-eye are pre-eminently becoming 
to the tall slim woman. A new idea which has charms is 
a leather coat of rough surface with a watered design on it 
in the brightest shade of tan. This is completed with a 
chinchilla boa, and has had the privilege during the week 
of having its charms exploited by a Duchess of historic 
beauty. 


Velvet has the prerogative of making that coat sketched, 
while the short over-jacket gathered into quaint pleats, 
and fastened with steel bottoms round the armhole, is of 
poplin traced with silken cord. The fronts of the coat and 
the sleeves are bordered with sable, and the back hangs in 
Watteau fashion. 


I find we are slowly recognising the charms of the sac- 
jacket in London, but yet we persist in wearing this too 
long. It is only becoming when it reaches three inches 
below the waist; directly its loose outline is permitted to 
extend to the hips, the curve of the figure makes it set ill, 
and it loses its least suggestion of grace. In a thick drab 
cloth, lined with caracule, have I met a most excellent 
specimen of this sac-coat. Slit up at either side of the 





























A VELVET COAT. 


back, it sets admirably, and is decorated with an elaborate 
design of drab braid. It is finished at the neck with a 
Medici collar, lined with the caracule, and fastens over at 
one side of the front with braided ornaments. Another 
specimen cf the same class of coat have I encountered in 
sable, when, strange to say, it was not entirely suc- 
cessful. Somehow, the fur did not suit the shape; 
and for once in my lifetime, in my eyes sable was not 
an ideal possession. Far more effective is a sac - coat 
made in sealskin, with blouse, sleeves, collar, and cuffs of 


chinchilla. In spite of the fact that chinchilla only lasts 
for one season, the woman of fashion is adopting it with 
much enthusiasm, It is a great pity that some ingenious 
person cannot discover how to induce chinchilla to retain its 
grey tone; the yellow tinge which age impurts to it is fatal 
tu its beauty. 


On all sorts and conditions of costumes may the bolero 
be met this year, and it is easy to purchase at West End 
establishments these little jackets embroidered and beaded 
and traced with coloured silks with net foundations, 
which offer themselves persuasively to the home dress- 
maker, so easy to adjust are they over loose bodices of 
chiffon, when they will make for elegance. Last year’s black 
chiffon bodice may, by the aid of a bolero of jet and steel, 
at once assume an up-to-date air, and be worthy of taking 
its place at the dinner-table. It will be found much im- 
proved by a belt of black and white striped ribbon, which 
should be drawn through a wide steel buckle in the front. 
It is difficult to know how to finish these boleros at the 
neck to make them becoming. Perhaps the prettiest 
fashion is the ruching of black or white lace round the 
back, leaving the front undecked to show the throat, which 
of course should, according to the latest edict of fashion, 
be the resting-place for chains of pearls and jewels. An 
attractive bolero for an ordinary walking dress is that one 
illustrated here cut into Vandykes, which shows an under- 
bodice of velvet in a style becoming to the waist, and com- 
pletes a perfectly plain skirt machine-stitched. 


The jewellers ought to make a fortune this year: we 
never in England wore so many jewels as we do now. 
Three or four bangles on either arm, showing precious 
stones of exceeding value, are we delighted to honour. 
We encircle our necks with chains of pearls and enamel, of 
turquoise or of ruby, and we let our fancy run riot in 
diamond brooches, while for evening dress no woman is 
considered complete without an aigrette of diamonds in her 
hair, and with the latest style of fastening the coiffure well 
on the top of the head the high diamond comb is beneficial 
in its effect at the back. ‘Then we still continue to 
patronise the jewelled watch and chatelaine; and among 
the most ordinary extravagances of prodigal woman is a 
large purse made entirely of gold links, which sits pendant 
from a gold chain at the waist and boasts clasps formed of 
the sapphire or ruby or both. Then it is quite an ordinary 
event to meet an umbrella-handle of gold studded with 
diamonds or other precious stones; and, altogether, while 
we are continually hearing everybody is hard up, we are 
even more continually meeting evidences to prove that most 
people are much too rich. PAULINA PRY. 


NOTES. 

I observe with pleasure that my suggestion that the party 
character of the Primrose League ought to bar the exten- 
sion of the Queen’s Jubilee Nursing Fund by its means 
alone has been promptly responded to: a strong com- 
mittee has been immediately formed to make the further- 
ance of the Queen’s Nursing Institute the means by which 
the general public will be invited to celebrate the completion 
of her Majesty’s sixty years of rule, when that is happily 
accomplished. The Dukes of Westminster and Fife are 
at the head of the committee, and it is probable that the 
response will be sufficient to make a ‘‘ Queen’s Jubilee 
Nurse” a familiar figure in every town of considerable 
size, for a permanence, 


It is, however, unfortunately the fact that any special 
appeal, such as that which has been and is being liberally 
responded to for the Armenians, means a decrease 

in the amount available for home purposes. There 

seems to be a pretty general and constant average 
amount given away; and when money is drawn 

} forth by a special appeal to sympathy in one 
direction it is not to be had elsewhere. ‘The Duke 

of Westminster’s fund for the Armenians amounts 

now to £148,000, besides which other smaller 

r efforts have raised, probably, £20,000. I believe 


1/ that the Women’s Armenian Fund, though en- 
¥ gineered by women previously quite unknown to 
fame, has reached some £12,000; and Lady Henry 
Somerset has also received a considerable sum 


for her Marseilles refuge and other relief work. 
It is therefore not surprising that home 
appeals to generosity are suffering. 


Lady Frederick Cavendish, Miss Eliz- 
abeth Fenwick, and Miss Eddison, as 
President and Honorary Secretaries of the 
Yorkshire Women’s Education Council, 
write, from 90, Albion Street, Leeds (an 
address which I give in order that ladies interested 
may apply to them and: not to me), to say that so 
far as Yorkshire is concerned, there is a dearth of 
teachers in the so-called ‘‘ domestic arts.” ‘The 
demand upon us,” they say, ‘is greater than we 
can supply. It comes from high schools, technical 
schools, and institutions, and from County Council 
classes. We have net quite so much difficulty 
in supplying good teachers of cookery as in 
finding enough teachers of dressmaking, needle- 
work, and millinery. Indeed, any educated woman who 
will take our training and pass the necessary examin- 
ation would be certain of remunerative work. This work 
is not entirely manual, but is pleasantly diversified 
with real brain exercise.” 


Chess, like mathematics, was at one time supposed to 
be a purely masculine possibility. I do not know that 
women have yet nieaiiel men as nearly in the pastime as 
they have in the serious study,-but there is one lady at 
least, Mrs. Baird, whose problems are famed; and now 
lady chess-players are at any rate numerous enough to 
have founded a club in London, and to issue the pre- 
liminary prospectus of an ‘International Tournament” 
for ladies, to take place next season. Lady Newnes is 
president of the club, and offers a first prize of sixty 
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pounds, and five other prizes, the lowest fifteen pounds 
are already forthcoming. 


How many ‘ mute inglorious”’ orators of our sex must 
have perished in former days ‘‘ with all their music in 
them’ we may judge by the large number of successful 
women speakers at present. The latest of these is the 
Duchess of Somerset, who addressed the Bristol meeting 
of the Society for the Protection of Children in the most 
charming, unaffected, and yet impressive manner. The 
Society, which spends a great deal of money, has, her 
Grace observed, had to take £9000 from its reserve fund 





AN ATTRACTIVE WALKING-DRESS. 


this year, and she urged business men who could not 
give personal service to any charitable work to help with 
their easily-written cheques. 


A recent prosecution by this Society, by the way, has 
revealed a small heroine of sisterly love. A draper, of the 
name of Hanham, whose wife had left him, he keeping 
her children with him, was fined £20 for ill-using his son 
of eleven. ‘The little sister gave evidence that her father 
beat the boy on one occasion for stealing sixpence from 
the servant, and he beat her too ** because I told him that 
I had taken it.” The custody of the boy was given to the 
mother. The little heroine who offered herself a sacrifice 
for her brother apparently is still left to the tender 
mercies of the father’s care. 


The Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill which passed the House 
of Lords last session was not carried into law owing to the 
failure of the Commons to find time to consider it. The 
fact that the Lords passed it, however, has caused some 
consternation in the minds of those opposed to it, and a 
committee of peeresses and daughters of peers has been 
formed to canvass the Lords against it. Meantime, the 
royal assent has been given to the Act legalising such 
unions in Jersey, and the first marriage of the kind has 
actually taken place in that island. F. F. M. 
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ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 
Archbishop Whately would 
serve to point a ‘‘ Sandford 
and Merton” moral of en- 
couragement to struggle 
against natural disadyan- 
tages. He suffered such in- 
supportable agonies from 
shyness in his childhood, 
boyhood, and youth that he 
said afterwards, apropos of 
these miseries, ‘‘ If you had 
no belief in another world, 
then the greatest kindness 
you could do a shy child is 
to shoot it through the head.” 
By sheer force of will, how- 
ever, he conquered, not this 
disadvantage only, but also 
his morbid horror of censure. 
‘I set myself,” he says, 
‘resolutely to act as if I 
cared nothing for either the 
sweet or the bitter, and in 
time I got hardened.” Yet 
who would ever have sus- 
pected the brusque and dog- 
matic Archbishop of Dublin, 
who simply lived — like a 
goldfish—in continual hot 
water, of either shyness or 
moral cowardice?’ But in 
other respects of more im- 
portance Whately was, and is 
to this day, misunderstood. 
He wassupposed, for instance, 
to sit lightly and loosely to 
his official creed—to be a 
Socinian or even what is now 
called an Agnostic. Yet, as 
his private life, his letters, 
and, above all, his deathbed 
showed, he was a Christian 
of the most orthodox, de. 
vout, and devoted type, 
At the same time it must be 
admitted that Whately himself — chiefly through his 
horror of cant—laid himself open to this misconstruction. 
Again, Whately’s advocacy of Catholic Emancipation, of 
Disestablishment, and of a liberal system of education 
was in itself enough, in those narrow days, to brand 
him as a Freethinker. ‘‘ All that impugn a received 
superstition,” says Bacon, ‘‘are by the adverse part 
branded with the name of Atheists.”’ But, indeed, no 
man who teok Whately’s Socratic pleasure in cutting away 
cant to the quick could escape the hardest words even in a 
theological dictionary. ‘*‘ Why,” asked Whately of Pusey 
‘‘do you mix water with Communion wine’” Ani 
Pusey’s characteristically shifty answer, ‘‘ Because pure 





ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S TOMB IN DUBLIN CATHEDRAL, 


wine made early Communicants tipsy,’ was enough to 
make a saint swear. It was by tearing to shreds such 
insincerities that Whately got to be considered as ‘little 
better than one of the profane.” Taking the lay test of a 
man’s faith—its fruits—you will find few divines who stand 
it better than Whately. He was a devoted son, father, 
brother, husband, and friend; while his charities were 
princely and private. He never let his left hand know 
what his right hand did. ‘‘ Many instances,” says an 
intimate friend, ‘‘ have come to my knowledge in which 
large sums, from £100 to £1000, were given by him.quite 
privately’; while his agent says that such entries occur 
in his books over and over again as: ‘‘To a clergyman, 
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£200; toa gentleman; £100; 
cash given away, £50.” At 
least £40,000 was disposed 
of in this secret way in addi- 
tion to something approach- 
ing £8000 contributed to the 
lrish Famine Relief Fund. 
Nevertheless, we believe 
Whately’s acceptance of the 
Archbishopric to have been a 
mistake. He was intended, 
not by nature only but by 
education, to be what he was 
when Lord Grey promoted 
him to the Archbishopric— 
the Principal of an Oxford 
College. Born in 1787, he 
was educated at a private 
school, became Fellow of 
Oriel in 1811, Rector of 
Halesworth in 1822, Principal 
of Alban Hall in 1825, and 
Archbishop of Dublin in 1831. 
In Dublin he was hedged 
round with a throng of clerical 
toadies who shut out from 
his sight a just view either 
of the world or of himself. 
Now, in Oxford he would 
have met his equals, and 
perhaps discovered his limit- 
ations. At Oxford, at any 
rate, he would have widened 
his reading. Every student 
of Whately’s works is aston- 
ished at the reiteration in 
volume after volume of the 
same thoughts in almost the 
same words, and at his claim. 
ing originality for thoughts 
to be found in older writers. 
‘Why, Whately,” said a 
| ‘ellow of Oriel to him once, 
* you said every word of this 
to me the other day!” 
‘ Yes,” replied Whately ; ‘ 
but you will be the better for 
hearing it many times over.’ Yet more surprising, perhaps, 
is the limitation of Whately’s reading. His working library 
consisted almost exclus ively of Aristotle, Thucydides, 
Bacon, Bishop Butler, Warburton, and Adam Smith. If, 
however, Whately was neither widely read nor profoundly 
philosophic, he possessed to perfection the rare faculty of 
expressing and illustrating his thoughts with stereoscopic 
distinctness. He makes everything so plain that it seems 
simple, and you are in danger of taking his truths for 
truisms through the clearness of their presentation. We 
have said nothing of his bons mots, because, with the excep- 
tion of puns, most of those attributed to him were weak 
inventions of the enemy, or the property of former wits. 











Trae MANUFACTURING 


COLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


Show-Rooms : 112, 






Solid Silver 
Ce winthian Pil lar 





Silver-Mounted ‘Twin’ Oil and 

Vinegar Bottles, with Silver- 

Mounted Corks. In three sizes, 
10s. 6d., 12s. 6d., 158. 





Beautifully Fluted Solid Silver Comb-Tray, 


£1 2s. 6d. Richly Chased and Pierced Solid Sil ver: 
~ Mounted Pin-Cushion, £1 5s. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 





Six Solid Silver Teaspoons and Tongs, with Scroll Heads, 
and Fluted Bowls, in best Morocco Case, £1 178. 6d. 


GOLDSMITHS’ 





& SILVERSMITHS’ 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (cscct2itz%te.0.) 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES, SAVING PURCHASERS FROM 25 TO 50 PER CENT. 











Elegantly Chased Solid Silver Curling-Box, 21 158. Tongs, 12s. 6d. 


CAUTION. 
The Company have no Branches or Agencies, and warn 
Purchasers against Firms trading under similar names. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 








AX 


Elegantly Chesed Solid 
tal Scent- Silver Lamp. 
or Pg a Richly Height to Burner, 10 in. 
Chased and Pierced Complete, with 
Solid Silver Mounts, Silk Shade ~ Support, 
3 15s. 





solid b Gtiver Magee sitely Pierced bun bon- Dish. 
64. 





¥ entleman’ 8 Solid Silver Concave 
e 6d. 













Fine Cat Crystal Glase Claret - 
Jug, with Solid Silyer Mounts 
and Handle, £3 10s. 

Best Electro-Plate, 21 7s. 64. 


COMPANY, 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, Wa. ( ccenccseerie auras. 
(The GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. (A. B. Savory and Sons), late of Cornhill, E.C., is transferred to this Company). 











, £21 126 








6jin., 21 17s 


rd-Case, Lis. 





Frame, £1 10s. 


— 1h id rm \s| 







Silver-Mounted Crystal Glas® 


Wine-Bottle, 14s. Tortoiseshell Comb, £5 15s. 






Beautifully Wire-Worked Silver Cabinet- 


GOODS FORWARDED TO THE COUNTRY | 
ON APPROVAL. 





Solid Leather Case, containing a Pair of Solid 
Silver-Mounted Military Hair-Brushes, Hat- 
Brush, Cloth-Brush, and Silver - Mounted 
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MAYPOLE SOAP 


FOR HOME DYEING. ~ 


NEW OLD 
STYLE STYLE 
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' 


WORT WASH OUT or FADE. 
For DYEING SILKS, SATINS, COTTONS, FEATHERS, LACE GOODS, WOOLS, Xc., &c., 


Such as Blouses, Dresses, Underlinen, Ribbons, Children’s Frocks, Pinafores, Lamp Shades, Silk Scarves, 


Handkerchiefs, Gentlemen’s Shirts, Lace Curtains, Silk Gloves, Stockings, Antimacassars, Toilet Mats, Shawls, 
&c., &c., &C. 


MAYPOLE SOAP bata) 


4d. per Tablet. All Colours. Black, 6d. Sold Everywhere. 


Sole Proprietors-THE MAYPOLE SOAP SYNDICATE, Ltd., 


928, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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CHESS. PRODLEM No. 2747.—By W. Fixtayson. CHESS IN THE CITY. 
H D O'’Beryarv.—We think a prize has been offered for symmetrical BLACK. Game played ot Che Hass Call ie Se een heseitens Mouse. ¥.J. Ses 
problems, but do not know of any special tourney for them. They are not and R .F. Fenrow. 
of much value. Uy, (Queen's Pawn Opening.) 
Hi E Kinsey (Liverpool).—You must certainly let us celebrate your jubilee Yj ~- (Mr Ls . . 7 >) 
when it comes; keep a good problem for thatday. New problem to hand. fy : + a L. iar - apf ~ } ns > ph ag . 4 oe —_ 
II Jackson (Telan, Fiji).- In No. 1, after Black's first move, White ean tits @ 2 P Z : Kt: 8rd 4 a. with a very strong attack. o 
continue B to B 7th (ch); 3. Q takes P, mate. In No. 2, Q to B 7th, = 
followed by Q to Kt 3rd, yieldsa second solution Mr. Lasker usually adopts this move| 17. B to Kt 5th Q to B 2nd 
= A eo : i . —_ against the P to K ¥8.4th defence. ‘The| 18, B takes R R takes B 
G B Srexcer (Minneapolis, U.S.A.)—Problem is marked for publication. G hn sg is the advance of I to K 4th at au| 19. R to K 4th Kt to K eq 
J H Cagrott (Southampton).—We find both your problems correct, but "ewww OT ea oe eee i, — — . em | 20. Q R to K aq Kt to B 3rd 
rather too easy fur our use. Z Lig Yw Z G 2 G7 3 B to Kt 2nd Teka ora | 21.K RtoK2nd Pte Q 4th 
Corrrer Sotvrion or Prostem No. 2738 received from C A M (Penang); YY G A 4 Yj Z 4. P to Q B 4th Bto K 2nd 22. P takes 3 KP takes Pp 
ot No. 2739 from Nikhilnath Maitra (Madhupore) ; of Nos. 2740 and 2741 US Y — a Z 5.KttoQB3rd PtoB 3rd | 23. & to B 4th R to K B sq] 
from Evans (Port Hope, Ont.) ; of No. 2742 from Professor Charles ae ——. es a 6. Kt to B 3rd Kt to R 3rd PtoK R3rd Qto Kt ard 
Wagner (Vienna); of No. 2743 from T Chown, C W Smith (Stroud), y y ; ; J 7. Castles Kt to B 2nd low Q to oth StS Oth 
Professor Charles Wagner, and C E H (Clifton); of No. 2741 from FS Yj A »\ 8. Kt to K 5th Castles fF Q to Kt 4th Q to Kt 3rd 
Taylor, Professor Charles Wagner, Captain J A Challice (Great Yar- GY Y YU Z Z Z Here P to Q 4th is stronger for Black, as pl Q toQ 2nd B to B 4th 
mouth), C M A B, J Bailey (Newark), T G (Ware), Miss D Gregson,C W Uda ayy Wdddddddbe WY) Udita ‘i Witla wil be secn gon. eas oie lan : be . hn + to Hh Sod 
me Js 3 ‘ xs JD Tucke eds ds ep Y A bt tht Y YH, j a 29. 0 ith >to K 1 
Gui Stroud), ~~ H weg hen » J D Tucker (Leeds), Ada Berry, Y YY; Yj : 9. P to K 4th P takes P |80.PtoK R4éth QtoB 3rd 
H S Brandreth, F J Candy roydon), C E H (Clifton), and John ’ - “ - Dp > : ‘ o. o 
McRobert (Crossgar, Co. Down ” A y 10. Kt takes K F P to Q 3rl 31. Q to Kt 5th Q takes P 
MecR gar, Co. , 11. Kttakes Kt(ch) B takes Kt 32. R to K 8th 
Correct Sotvtrioxs or Prostem No. 2745 received from C E II (Clifton ON : Yiu, aaa 12. Kt to Kt 4th Q to K 2nd F 
, . . , “ y If 0 (from K sq) to K Sth, Black world 
J D Tucker (Leeds), Oliver Icingla, G Grittiths (Tewkesbury), Professor Z Z a Y RY Tl le hes Black into difficulties, | sacrifice } S dieain Gad tan Medea 4 
Charles Wagner (Vienna), J 8 Wesley (Exeter), T G (Ware), J Bartitt y es Y, 5 Gj B tog and fi ile wed - i to ra “aa j whic - W hi e wr wh wipe dit ulty 
Clark, L Desanges, G J Veal, F James (Wolverhampton), Alpha, Z 2 Z, s Y y 4 mately bringing the Bishop into play on in winning the game. 
Sorrento, W d’A Barnard (Uppingham), Dr. Shaw (Dublin), G D WustTtit = ce Vidi (ail a a ee the King’s side, ould have given Blick a! | AM 
Gillespie, H Le Jeune, Dr. F St, F W C (Edgbaston), E B Foord Hy Yt Uy ty more satisfactory game a eeee in) Ee 
Cheltenham), E F Hobday Hae kney). F Anderson, T Roberts, Z Z Z LY 13. B to K 3rd B to Q 2nd 35. & ta Re a (ch Kt takes Rt 
G T Hughes (Portumna), C E M (Ayr), E Louden, Dr. Waltz (Heidel- Uf , Yj GY Z Z Z 14. Q to Q 2nd P to Q Kt Srd 4. R to K Sed Q to B ard 
berg’, W R Raillem, T Chown, C E Perugini, Ubique, E P Vulliamr, |\Llddddite Willélita Willis Wha White threatened Kt takes B (ch). Q m. tO A ON P to Q Sth 
M A Eyre (Folkestone), Bluct, George C Turner (King’s Heath) [| ZZ, Ww YU Z 2 takes Kt, 16. Q to Kt 4th, winning a Pawn, his loses a Pawn, bat Black's game is 
Steyning, Mrs. Wilson Plymouth), F Waller (Luton), and J F Moon. y P to Q 4th was however, somewhat betier , OV? 
? sane Y Sy than the text 33. R to R 3rd P to B 4th 
nn watitiin’ citer Wiicdieain the >. oF . w . ‘ % Wha Whiédele 15. K R to K sq Q Rto Q sq 37. R takes P Q to Q ard 
Soiutiox or Prooiem No. 2744.—By W. A. Cran. 16. Kt takes B (ch) Q takes Kt 38. Q to Kt 5th Kt to Kt 3rd 
WHITE. BLACK. : Pe Apres + anes ag 38 Rto Rsth (ch) Kt to B sq 
1.QtoR7th _ Any move. : WHITE. eee eee te FT eee nan. "5 40. Q to Q5th (ch) Q to K ad 
2. Mates accordingly. White to play, and mate in three moves. given him a bad game—e.g., P takes Kt; 41. R to K 8th Resigns 
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| @stablished] @) / d (A.D. 1784. 
Bushmills 


PURE MALT 


WHISKEY 


The Largest Stock of Fine Old Matured 
Pure Malt Whiskey in the World. 


“Old Bushmills” may be obtained every- 
where. Please write for name of trader by 
whom it is sold in your district to 


THE DISTILLERY, BUSHMILLS. 
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“'C JOHN BENNETT. i 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 


PREPARED FROM 
THE ORIGINAL RECIPE 
BEARS THE WELL KNOWN LABEL 


_ Azabeth Lazerly 


LAZENBY’S PICKLES 
LASENEY'S SOUrS $25.1 ain eae a | Sos ashame 


LAZENBY’S SOUP SQUARES (| HSiscoi Giyhaniai saint | GOLD WATCHES, fom, 
bir JOHN DENNE ITT ( Ltd.), to, Cheapsi e, London. me 
LAZENBY’S TABLE JELLIES £20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. | £5, —SILVER KEY Lbs ENGLISH 
Arms and Inecription emblazoned to order. Beg pees Leaves, paclieds ghironometer bal eae og 
LAZENBY’S POTTED MEATS £25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells, -| "ist: Coun CHAINS and su HLLAET. 
¢ In oak or mahogany. With Braeket and Shicid, Three JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Guineas extra, Estimates for Turret Clocks. 


LAZE N BY’S BA K I N G w OW D E K Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 





_vin return for £10 NOTH, 

free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 

KEYLESS “WATO fl, perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight, 
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gag- READY 23rd November. 
H Picture Gatlery for One Fhitling / 


PEARS — 


Christmas, ae contains— 











WHOLE =~ PAGE | ¢ LARGE 
aaa“ al PRESENTATION PLATES 


GEO. C. KILBURNE, R.1I. 
FRANK DADD, R.I. 
EDWARD F. BREWTNALL, R.W.S. 


1. Christmas Comes but Once a 
Year. By Charles Green, R.I. 








Illustrative of the subject entitled 
“From Christmas Eve 
to Twelfth Night”; 


OR, 


“A Real Old-Fashioned English Christmas.” 


By the Editor, JOSEPH GREGO. : “Departure from the Inn Yard.”-By HUGH THOMSON. 
Size, 244 x 16} inches. Printed in Six Colours, 


It also contains a Story of Yule-Tide by GEO. R. SIMS, entitled ‘‘ONCE UPON A CHRISTMAS TIME,”’ 
With 9 Illustrations by CHARLES GREEN, R.I., and HERBERT RAILTON. 
*,.* As the whole Edition is always sold before or within a few days of publication, early application is necessary to secure a copy of this artistic and marvellous production. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


POSTAGE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 4}4. 
Published by the Proprietors, Messrs. A. & F. PEARS, Limited, 71—78, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


AN APOLOGY. 


We recently published extracts from a letter we 
received from Lieut. B. Short, A.M. Staff, Upper Egypt, 
in which he refers to “Hall’s Coca Wine.” We have 
since learnt that this was not intended for publication 
(the rules of the _ service prohibiting officers § giving 
testimonials), and as we understand that our action has 
caused Lieut. Short and the officers mentioned con- 
siderable inconvenience, we express our sincere regret. 


STEPHEN SMITH & CO, 
Bow, London. 


2. Departure from the Inn Yard. 
By Hugh Thomson. 


3. A Canter on the Heath. 


By Hugh Thomson. 

































































WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated Aug. 7, 1878), with four codicils (etal 
April 1, 1892, Dee. 11, 1893, Oct. 5, 1895, and Feb, 26, 
1896), of Mr. Edmund Howard Sykes, J.P., af Brookfield, 
Cheadle, Cheshire, a director of the London and North- 
Western Railway, who died on June 5, has been proved by 
Mrs. Frances Anne Sykes, the widow, Frank Sykes, the 
son, Edward Walter Joynson, and John Norman Hard- 
castle, the executors, the value of the personal estate being 
£190,412. The testator gives his furniture and effects and 
£65,000, upon trust, for his wife for life, and she is also to 
have the use of Brookfield, should his son not desire to live 
there; and his gold watch, mourning ring, and silver cup 
to his son Frank. The residue of his property he leaves 
between all his children in equal shares. 

The will (dated Aug. 2, 1895) of Mrs. Rachel Thomas, 
of 28, Norfolk Street, Park Lane, and Blunsdon Abbey, 
Wilts, widow, who died on March 21, was proved on 
Nov. 5 by John Howard Thomas and Samuel Moreton 
Thomas, the sons, two of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £163,425. The testatrix 
gives the advowson of the living of Blunsdon St. Andrew 
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and all her household furniture and effects to her 
daughter Louisa Mary Thomas; £1000 to her daughter 
Mima Williams Howell; £4000 to her son David Alfred 
Thomas; £1000 each to Rachel Mary Howell and Lillie 
Maud Howell, on their attaining twenty-one years of age ; 
£400 each to Emma Jones and Mary Anne Jones, and 
legacies to friends and servants. She directs her executors 
to pay off the mortgage money (if any) on the Blunsdon 
Abbey Estate, which by a deed poll has been given to her 
daughter Louisa Mary Thomas. The residue of her real 
and personal estate she leaves, upon trust, for her five 
children, John Howard Thomas, Samuel Moreton Thomas, 
David Alfred Thomas, Mima Williams Howell, and Louisa 
Mary Thomas, as tenants in common. 


The will (dated Aug. 22, 1894) of Mr. Henry Wilson, 
of Cottingham House, Yorkshire, who died on Aug. 14, 
was proved on Oct. 10 at the York District Registry by 
George Thorp Wilson, the son and sole executor, the value 
of the personal estate being £53,662. The testator 
bequeaths £250 to Mary Anne Green; £50 and £100 
annuity to his housekeeper, Elizabeth Hansley, if she is in 
his service at the time of his death; and 100 guineas tu 
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the Hull General Infirmary. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves to his son, George Thorp Wilson, 
absolutely. 

The will (dated July 7, 1895) of Colonel Alfred Capel- 
Cure, late of the Grenadier Guards, and of Badger Hall, 
Shifnal, Salop, who died on July 29, has been proved by 
Francis Capel-Cure, the nephew and sole executor, the 
value of the personal estate being £51,435. The testator 
bequeaths all his property, both real and personal, to his 
said nephew. 

The will (dated April 27, 1892), with two codicils (dated 
Sept. 5, 1893, and April 29, 1896), of the Right Hon. 
Thomas Littleton, Baron Lilford, of Lilford Hall, Oundle, 
Northampton, and Bank Hall, Preston, who died on 
June 17, was proved on Nov. 7 by Thomas Henry 
Burroughes and Godfrey John Webb, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate being £53,278. The testator 
bequeaths £2000 and certain furniture to his wife, 
Clementina Georgiana, Lady Lilford; his natural history 
collection at Lilford Hall and the furniture, etc., there t 
his eldest son; £1000 each to his executors, and legacies 
to his servants. The stuffed specimen of the Great Auk 
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Illustrated Trade Catalogue sent Post Free on application to — 


21 Hic Stre 
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TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
OOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING | 








Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It 
seothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 








REAL GERMAN HoLiow GrounD 


NEVER REQUIRES CRINDINC. 






LS 








Black Handle ... 6/6 | Pair Ivory Handles, in 
Ivory Handle .. 36 Russia Leather Case 21/- 
Kropp’s Duplex Strop 7/6 | Kropp’s Strop Paste... 6d. 


From all Perfumers and Dealers. 
Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT, & CO., LONDON, W. 




















FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 


RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 


Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 


Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 
Of ail Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2s, 6d. per Bottle. 








An Absolute Cure for CONSTIPATION, 


cpgCARIN 







CHRONIC | DISORDERED’ 
CONSTIPATION. / _ LIVER. 

IMPAIRED BILIOUSNESS. 
Gaepaes. 2M, CONSTIPATION 
PILES. rmemmmeemens DURING 

SICK HEADAGHE. woe AMEN NURSING, ETC. 





Sample Box Post Free on application to 
Franels Newbery and Senet & 3, King 
Kdward St., Newgate St., London, K.C. 


GRATIS 











Of all Chemists, is. ijd. per Bottle. | 
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OF GREAT VALUE 
LANCET JUNE 15.1889. 


SAVORY &MOORE 


and, 


(PATENT) . 


LONOON. 











In TINS 2/6 
HALF Tins (samPLes) 1/6 
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ME WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Gold Medal, London, 1896. 


MEISSONIER : His Life and his Art. By 
4 VALLERY ©. 0. GREARD. Translated by Lady Mary 
Lloyd and Miss Florence Simmonds. With ove . 200 Iflustrations in 
the ‘Text and 40 full-page Plates. I vol. 36s. ne 
Also an Edition del uxe, limited to 140 Copies, a on Japanese 
Vellum, with a Duplicate Set of the Plates on India Paper, mounted 
for framing. 2 vols. £6 6s. net. 
(THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND: Their Story 
and Structure. By Sir JAMES D. MACKENZIE, Bart, With 
4 full-page Plates, over 150 Illustrations in the fag sas many 











Plans. 2 vols. Imp. 8vo; price to Subscribers, £3 3s, 
YORREGGIO : His Life, his Friends, aa his 
J Times. By Dr. CORRADO RICC i. With about 40 full-page 


Plates and 200 Illustrations in the Te A Ke-issue iu Monthly 
Parts. To be completed in 4 Parts, with 3 full-page Plates in 
wach Part, 2s. 6d. net 


[ NDERCURRE NTS OF THE 
EMPIRE. By ALBERT D. VANDAM, 
Englishman in Paris.’ 1 vol., 7s. 6d. ne 
"he ** Daily Telegraph”: “ Mr. * ans displays a thorough 
wey wd of his subject, and writes with exceeding energy and 
effect iveness."’ 


SECOND 


author of “ An 


praau CTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. By 
FELIX DUBOIS, With 158 Illustrations from Phot ‘graphs 
and Drawings made on the spot,and 11 Maps and Plaus. 1 vol., 


12s. 6 

Che “* Times": ** One does not often meet with a book of travel 
80 full of interest “a novelty as this. An excellent picture of the 
present condition of things on the Niger.” 
rpiiBucn 0 THE MYSTERIOUS 

The “ Daily News "’: “ The story is as romantic as the story 

of the English in India. M. Dubois’s work contains many 
strikingly beautiful descriptions of scenery."’ 


L, ETTERS OF A COUNTRY VICAR. 
By YVES LE QUERDEC. Translated by M 
Se 
BOOK OF Sc 10U NDRE LS. 
4 WHIBLEY. With a Cover Designed by Mr. 
1 vol., with a Frontispiece, 7s, & 
The * Pall Mall Gazette”: 
admirable fashion 
hands of their fellow artist of the pen.’ 


Gordon 
1 vol +» 58. 








“By CHARLES 


Whistler, 
i. 
‘Mr. Whibley has done his work in 


MRS. F. A. STEEL'S NEW NOVEL. 
( N THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of “The Potter's 
Thumb.” 1 vol., 68 


“he ** Daily © hronicle’: "A picture glowing with colour, of the 
most momentous and pated. event in all our woapiret later 
history. Mrs. Steel has challenged comp:rison with Mr. Kipling, 
and she need not fear as to the result. 

( yy THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 
W. L. Courtney in the “ Daily Telegraph'’: “ There is no 


arrest in the march of her narrative, no needless display of historical 
knowledge. It is the perfect and easy mastery of her subject which 
of On the Face of the Waters’ the best and ablest of all her 


THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 


( ys. 
The “ Scot«man" * Beyond question our gree atest romance 
of the Indian Mutiny, if not also our best history of i 


IFE THE ACCUSER. By EMMA BROOKE, 
4 Author of A Taree Woman.’ * 3 vols., 15s, net, 
The “ Daily Chro mnicle ry in which our interest grows 
and grows, becomes abso hing, = fs fast held until the last word.” 


HENRY JAMES'S NEW NOVEL. 
[HE OTHER HOUSE. By HENRY 
JAMES. 2 vols.,1 
The “* Athens um": “A very ne table ‘and ‘dfstinguished piece of 


work. Ast of human interest and passion 


HE | OTHER HOU SE. 
The “ Morning Post": “The already wide popularity of Mr. 
James among those who appreciate the higher literature of fiction 


should be considerably increased by the production of this excellent 
novel.’ 


(wey. 


BY A NEW WRITER. ‘mae 
N-TI-KUNG: His Life and Adventures. 





The seine the road have lost nothing at the | 
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SINGER'S 





A FRIEND TO THE POOR, 
A COMPANION TO THE RICH. 
A BOON TO EVERYBODY. 


THE SAME MACHINE DOES BOTH PLAIN SEWING AND ART EMBROIDERY. | 








-_ 








Sue: ‘Look at Miss Smith’s lovely dress, and the beautiful embroidery on it,~ Fifty years ago 
such a dress would have cost a small fortune, but she says it cost very little, as she made and 
embroidered it herself on a Singer’s Sewing Machine.’’ | 

He: ‘“‘ What a marvellous machine that must be!’’ 

ANY KIND OF M. AC HINE ‘REPAIRED. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 


\42 & 43, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 


Management for the } 
United Kingdom 





By CL, AUDE REES. 1 vol., 6a. 
PERC Y WHITE'S NEW NOVEL, 
NDRIA. By PERCY WHITE, Author of | 

4 ‘Mr Bailey Martin.” * Lvol. 6s 

lhe * Daily Telegraph “Cannot fail to secure the sincerest 
admiratio m. Sparkles with brilliant metaphor and trenchant 
DT 
Ao‘itstrated List of Mr. Heinemann’s Announcements post free, 

a~ndon : Wem. Heinemann, 21, Bedtord Street, W.C 

( {ONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 

YODNEY STONE. By A. CONAN DOYLE 

L With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Crown &vo. 6s 


6s. 


| ODNEY STONE. By CONAN DOY LE. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
(jONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


W ITH 8 Full-p: 


ige Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


6a. 


JROPNEY STONE. By CONAN DOYLE. 6s. 
RROPNEY STONE. By CONAN DOYLE, 6s, 


ODNEY STONE. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6a, 


R 


London : Smiru, Ecper, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, 


YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 
Tunings Sree. we hire charged if purchased in six months. 

The cheapest house for hiring really good pnnen by all the best 
makers is "THOMAS OE TEMANN and CO.'S, 27, Baker Street, W. 


’ ~ OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, w. 
YIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 


Ustsmans and Co."s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System, 
Carriage free. ‘Tunings free. heapest House in London for Sale, 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is THOMAS OE TZMANN and UO.'s, 
27, Baker Street, Portman Square, W 


1OOD SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 
Returned from Hire. Far superior to badly constructed 
low-priced new ones. GREAT SALE. Grands and Cottages 
Broadwood's, Collard’s, Erard's, can other makers. From £10 
to £100. Send for Desexigtive Catalogues, All Pianos = 
free and sent to any par 
THOMAS VE 'TZMANN ‘and CO. s@, Baker Street, London, W 


OHN BROAD WOOD and SONS’ 
ANOFORTES 








PIA 
For 8ALE, HIRE, or on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
*janos exchanged. 
New and Second -hand ‘invofortes. 
JOUN BROADWOOD and SON 
Great Palteney Street (near Piccadilly Cire us), London, w. 
I YCEUM.—CYMBELINE. EVERY 
4 NIGHT, at 8. 
lachimo — Henry Irving. 
Imogen — Miss Eile on Terry. 
Matinees Wednesday Nov. 25, Dec. 2 and 9. 
THE BELLS, Wednesday, Nov. 25, and Saturday, Dec 5, at 8, 
Box Office (Mr, J. Hurst) open daily 10 to 5, and 7.30 to 10, 
Seats also booked by Letter or Te legram. 
N Af OORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 
ST. JAMES'S HALL, W.— Brilliant New ‘Anniversary 
Programme, BEST ON RECORD. Nightly at 8. Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and | eeareere at 3 and 8. Tickets at Tree's (the Hall) and 
Libraries. Prices, 5s., 38., 28., 1s.—General Manager, Mr. LAwRence 
Broven, 
ASTED ORCHARDS OF OXFORDSHIRE. 
he ist. ial Commissioner's report in. the “GAR- 
DE NERS’ MAGA ov. 21. Price 2d., post free 2)d. 
all Newsagents. 


Sold bya 
Offices: 4, Ave Maria Lune, London, E.U, 





ADMIRERS OF 


MR. HUGH THOMSON'S ILLUSTRATIONS 


are recommended to place orders at once with their Book- 
sellers for his 


CHRISTMAS BOOK, 


Published by Groror Repway, London; price 5s. net. 





N.B.—ENTIRE ISSUE limited to 3100 copies. The type 
has been distributed, and the blocks destroyed. It must soon 
become a scarce wor 


. The title is‘ Somznxvite’s Cuasz.” 





_BRANCH OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 
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Toilet 


‘Lanoliné 


vi 





MUL ug OU a YY a) Fon 
<I ie :: weunenil ; Delt 


Sensitive 
Skins. | 
Lanoline is 
Toilet Soap 
GPER TABLET. ——. 





WH 






; yj ree all Ohamicts 
Wholesale Depét:~—67, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON 


TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 


SCRUBB Sui: AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 


























Price 1s. per Bottle. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 


SCRUBB & CO., 32b Southwark Street, London, 8.E., 
MANUFACTURERS GF SCRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP, 


Dr. DE JONGH’S usir-srown 
The most Efficacious C0 p LIVER 0 IL 
Remedy for Diseases of the x 


CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RHEOMATISM, RICKETS, &. 


It is sold > all Chemints, in ca men Sonisiah Half-pints, 2/ S 5 Pints, 4/9; Quarts, 9/-. 
Testimonials surrounding each Bott 


Sole Consignees ; ANSAR, | HARFORD, & CO., Ltd., 210, High Holborn, London. 




















“GELVYT" 


NOVELTIES. 








Selvyt Polishing Cloths and Dusters, 
for polishing Silver, Plate, Glass, Furniture, &c. Never 
become greasy, and are as good as new when washed, 
Plate, Bright Metalware, and all bright instruments wrapped 
in Selvyt never tarnish. Selvyt Dusters leave no lint. and 
readily absorb all oil or grease. Hemmed ready for use, in six 
sizes, 10} in. to 28 in. square. Larger sizes made t order. Kept in 
stock by all Drapers, Ironmongers, Stores, U phol sterers, Oil- 
men, Chemists, Cycle Dealers, &c. Any initials, name, or crest 
may be indelibly printed on the centre of these dusters to order. 





IN USE. READY FOR USE. IN USE. 
Selvyt Lamp Glass Chimney Sweep. 


A most ingenious‘instrument for cleaning the inside of gas or 
oil Lamp Chimneys of any shape or size. The Selvyt Chimney 
Sweep expands or contracts at will, and gets into all the 
corners and crevices of straight, bulbed, corrugated. or smooth 
chimneys. No metal to rust, nothing to break the glass. 


™ 


iin, 





" 
‘th, 





ity 


J 


Selvyt Waterproof Nursing Aprons, 
a Koon to Mothers and Nurses. These goods are waterproofed 
with the best rubber. and will be found the most comforting 
nursing and bath apron in the market, being warm and soft to 
the infant and dry-tothe nurse. Will wash when soiled, Made 
in various shapes, sizes, and qualities. Also 


Selvyt Waterproof Cot Sheets, 


for Bassinettes, Cots, Ac. Will wash when sviled. 














Selvyt Pad Polishing Rubbers. wash 
when sviled. Impossible to scratch the most delicate surfaces. 
Leave no lint. Unequalled for quickly ge sting & the finest ope lish 
on pe Pianos, Carriages, Plate Glass, Harness, Metals, 
and all Polished Surfaces. Specially adapted for Silk Hats: 
and nothing like them for putting a Fine Coat on Horses and 
smooth-haired Dogs. Special Pads made for the Household, 
the Stable, the Kennel. 


Selvyt Hygienic 
Dress Protectors. 
Pure vegetable fibre in its 
nataral | Undyed waterproof 
state. No Rubber. No Dye. 
No Smell in Use. Ventilat- 
ing, yet Perspiration Proof. 
Are indestructible, and can 
be washed any number of 
times. Made in all sizes. 








Selvyt Bath Gloves. ‘The best Bath and Massage 
Gloves for all SKins, delicate or strong. Invaluable for ladies 
and children. Cannot irritate the most delicate skin. 
Thoroughly cleanses all the pores, and have a most wonderful 
effect in improving the complexion. Leave a delightful glow 
after use. Made in two sizes, small and large. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS of the above and 
other Novelties, such as Boot Burnishing Pads, 
Waterproof Sponge Bose, ree Saddle Covers, &c.. 
ean be obtained from the Stores, or any Shop- 
keeper. In case of any tiimeulty, address: 


“SELVYT,” Manchester, England. 


Patented ali over the World. 
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and the eggshell of the same species are to go as heirlooms 
and to follow the trusts of the Lilford settled estates. 
devises the Chertsey estate to his son, the Hon. Stephen 
Powys, and gives to him such a sum as, after allowing for 
value of the said estate and a sum of £10,000, 
The residue of his property he leaves 
to his elder son, John, the present Lord Lilford. 


the 
make up £60,000. 


The will (dated Feb. 1888), 
Noy. 3, 1891), of Mr. 
Fernhill Park, Wootton, 
Aug. 14, was proved on 
Brodie, the widow, 
Dr. Frederic Carden 


8, 


Isle 


Noy. 6 by 


value of the personal estate being £47,442. 
to his wife, and his shares in 
Times and Evening Mail newspapers are to be held 


bequeaths his furniture, ete., 


with codicil (dated 
Frederick Brodie, J.P., 
of Wight, 
Mrs. 
and Dr. Charles Gordon Brodie and 
Brodie, the sons, the executors, 


The residue of his real and 


LONDON NEWS 1896 


NOV. 


THE ILLUSTRATED a1, 


personal estate he leaves as to twelve fortieths thereof to 
1is son Charles Gordon, eleven fortieths each to his sons 
Frederic Carden and William Alexander, and six fortieths 
to his daughter Ada Blanch. 

The will (dated Aug. 31, 1895), with a codicil of the 


President and Fellow of .f Magdalene College, Cambr is ot 
Hill Side, Chesterton Road, Cambridge, eee died on Oct. 6, 
was proved on Nov. 7 by Mrs. Harriette Charlotte Agnes 
Pattrick, the widow and ‘sole executrix, the value of the 
yersonal estate being £17,086. The testator gives his 


He 


will 


same date, and another (dated Dec. 23, 1895), of Mr. easehold house with the furniture, plate, jewels. etc., and 
Henry Cecil Bickersteth, second son of Bishop £200 to his wife; £1500 to his brother Thomas, and 


Bickersteth, senior partner of Messrs. Kearsley and Co., £1000 each to his brother William and his sister Elizabeth. 
varnish manufacturers, Ripon, who died on Aug. 27, was The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon 
proved at Wakefield on Oct. 20 by John Joseph Bickerste th, trust, for his wife for life, and then between their childre D, 
the brother, and William Henry Kearsley, the executors, but in default thereof he gives £1000 to the Master, 
the value of the personal est: ite amounting to £27,311. Fellows, and Scholars of St. M: ary Magdalene College, and 
The testator gives £1100. to his sister, Florence Elizabeth the ultimate residue between his said brothers and sister. 
Bickersteth ; £100 each to John Joseph Bickersteth and 
William Henry Kearsley, and legacies to servants and 
workmen. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves between all his children by his wife, Augusta, on 
their attaining the age of tw enty-one. 

The will (dated Jan. 11, 1894) of Mr. Francis Pattrick, 


F.R.A.S., of 
who died on 


Ada Blanch 


the 
The testator Letters of administration of the personal estate of the 

Hon. and Rev. Henry Rice, of the Rectory, Great Rissing- 
ton, Gloucester, who died on Sept. 16, intestate, were 
granted on Oct. 13, at the Gloucester District Registry, to 
Henry Charles Talbot Rice, the son and one of the next- 
of-kin, the value of the t onesere al estate being £696. 


Brodie, and 














the 

upon trust for her, for life, and then for his three sons, 
Charles Gordon Brodie, Frederic Carden 

William Alexander Brodie. 

Sumets- THE E U REKA”’ DOUBLE 
A -~y t NK " annel Shirts for G ent le ‘men. Patterns to select 
is. 6 Three sent arriage free” in United 

Ki edo RI HARD FORD and CO., ‘a Poultry, London. 

ous THE “EUR EKA’? DOUBLE} 
SHR UNK F ancy FI anne a Shire © meas mare, sent catego j 
t for Its T pa t roa 





sure RICHARD FORD aud CUn al. Fx fowitey, kowaen 





SHIRTS.—FORD'S EU REKA. 


] )RESS 


wear with one stud centre of front 
Sixteen different sites, Min. to 18 in. neck. 
Ready fort s. Gd., Ts. Gd... Os. Ge 
ww HIRTS. E G +1 D!'US.—The Only Flannel 
. Shirts that 1 in washing. Three for 3s. 6d., or 
Single Shirts tis. tal eacl arriage free Write for Patterns to the 
¥y Makers, R. FORD and CU., 41, Poultry, London 


Onn D SHIR ad Refro mt ted, Wrist and Collar 
? Extra 


Superior, 7s cl. ; 
eturned ready for use 
ultry, London. 


A BOUQUET cr EXTRAIT 


For the Handkerchief, of great Delicacy, Strength, 
und Lasting Quality ; in whi h the Choicest Per- 
fumes are combined with the finest English Lavender. 
It is consequently quite distinct from what 
Lavender Water, 


send ess), W ’ 
paid i FURD nd (O)..41, 1 





is generally known as 

und being so much more expensively made, is 
naturally Costly. Its reputation extends over 
Half a Ce 


| eaory, STRAND; U 
"© 000R wast of noaret™ : 





ESTABLISHED 1839. 


best a, : 
Water 


New Revised Prices, 1.3, 2/6, 3/9, 5/., 8/-, and 15/- 


Acexts throughout the Country, 
and by the Maxer, 


§, SAINSBURY, 176 «177, Strand, London. 


For Special Agencies vacant apply Direct. 


Sold by Srecrat 





















THE BEST 
UMBRELLAS 


BEAR OUR NAME. 


en — 
mm S.FOX & CO LiMiTED Seam 














LLOYD’ S Is. Pl a 


— | 
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rug orion FU XESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSE. 


The Label of the ORIGINAL and GENUINE a, 
i,t 


Euxesis is printed with Black Ink ONLY 


Yellow Ground, and bears this \ aa / 


TRADE MARK— 

R. HOVENDEN and SONS, the Proprietors, bought the business 
with the receipt, trade-mark. and goudwill, from the Executrix of 
the late A. 8. Lioyd. The genuine is now manufactured ONLY at 
their Factory 

From all Chemists, Hairdressers, dc. 


Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
BEKNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, E.C. 


on a 











are the 
ERY BEST. 
RIGID. LIGHT. 
SWIFT. 


New Season List of 
JUNO Cycles and 
Cycle Sundries now 
ready, and sent Post 
Free to any part of 
the world. Machines 


J UN Oo Cycles 


KEYLESS WATCHES: 





BENSON'S tenes 






Guaranteed for Accuracy, Durability, and Strength. 
In Silver Cases 


In Silver Cases, In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 


JB 








es’, and Military 
4UNO Lady 
Safeties a Speeialite. 


| Metropolitan Machinists’ Company, fF td., 








BENSON’S BENSON'S 
“Special Make” Wa 
LADY'S KEYLESS Ley olthng ma 

LEVER WATCH. KEYLESS 
Three-quarter) ENGLISH LEVE. 





Plate LEVER | 

Movement, Com- | I & good Knock- | 75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LUNDON, Ex 
pound Balance, Jewelled | \bout Wateh for peegh ; pe ? ? aes 
throughout, Strong Key- Wear generally. ‘I hree- N.B.—Every JUNO guaranteed. 
less Action, Seconds Dial quarter Plate ENGLISH 
and Gold Inner Case. In | LEV ER Movement, with m ; ~s y E 
18-ct. Gold Cases, either | Chronometer Balance, O MORE ASTHMA from this moment. 
Hunting, Half-Hunting, | Jewelled throughout, 4 Awarded one hundred thou- 
or Crystal Glass, En- | Strong Keyless Action. N° MORE ASTHMA sand francs, Gold and silver 
graved, or Plain Pol- Price £5. L = uietvaliea and mlimitted tu be 
ished, with Monogram | ¢« . Particnlars cratisan a ay 
soe | oot ~ pmo DR. CLERY, AL AL SE Hep Es, . FRANCE. 

Price £10. ’ 


: = Sent Free and Safe to all 
Or in Silver Cases, 25. Parts of the World. 


Tilustrated Book of Watches & Jewellery Post Free. 


J. W. BENSON, 


Steam Factory: 


62% 64, LUDGATE HILL, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., 


At eaearasaaresaan’, 


ee 
{CHRISTMAS PRESENTS” 


NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


RIMWEL'S SACHETS, G4., 16, 26 
Richly Mountec rad d Swee 
RIWWEL'S PANE 7 CASES, 76, 10%, 18'-, 21/-, *-, &e. 
Containing only the Best Perfumes 
RIMWEL'S ARTISTIC EMPIRE FANS, from 56 to 20 Guine 
E Xquis ite Designs. Splendid Variet 
RIMMEL'S PERFUMED ALMANACK, Gd. 
Beautitully TMuminated. 
“EXQUISITE” PERFUME, 5)-, 10/-, 1y-, 21/- 
WM —per Bottle 
A very Lasting, Concentrated, and Extre 
Fine Perfume. 









o Perdue d 


LONDON. 


28 


? 














RINWELS * and 





mely 











RINMEL'S “ NESSARI” PRERFOU" 5,-, and 8/6 per Bottle 
A Sweet and Lasting Pi 
RIVMEL'S FRESH VIOLET RXTRACTS, 26, 3/6, 5/-, and &6 
r Botth 
A Perfe t ona Most Delicate Perfame of the Violet 
RIWMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, 1)-, 26 and 5- per bottle 





: 
: 
i 


A louie and Keir hing Lotion for Toaet anc Hath 
RINNEL'S WANT PERFUMES ap nay Bottle ¢ 





= od 
F. ming Vado Sane dee 
RINWEL'S EXTRA SCENTED SOAPS, 46 per Boxof 
Highly Purined and Exquisitely Scented. 


me Presents 


3 Tablets. 











RINWEL'S POUDRE DE BEAUTE. 26 per Box 
Hefine a impereepiible, and Adherent Toilet 
To be had a “98, STRAND, ) 
is®, Reoent Steeet LONDON 
Hh, CHEAPSIDE 
And at 76, Kixe’s Roan, BRIGHTON 


Also at RIMMEL’S CONTINENTAL BRANCHES 
Paris, Brussels, The Hague, and Florence 
wvvVrvV"eyTT"TT"T"TTrTVTTVTVTVTVTVVTVTVTVTVS 
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WHERE TO WINTER 
ULLE TON'S HERALDIC OFFICE vrni.|— mnie 
sbliahec Searches and An ntie PIARRITZ GRAND HOTEL. 
mily Ar ms an ri Ve «edie Crest a1 A _ Litt at every floor. Electric light throughout. 
‘ $, 78. Gel, hook-plates Sontel ta dern | sit ed facing the oce lhe climate is as mild anc i a light tal as 
clic 1K that od Nice and Italy This splendid establis ohm ut, facing t a 
Tha WiNaTen ADDI esSiES ON Vette a. and Sethe the finest situation in the town, close gulf and lawn 
spectus} ee anbourn Street, | famed for i great mfor ‘ ent king. and 
| oe we rat harge urpassing all other hotels in ‘ li a 38 
Seid bh A qu vented by t he elite and is th ndezvousef the English colony 
IRESTED st A’ T TC INE R Y. — CULLE TOR" Ss | | Dating g the wint = — m the terms are from lof pes sccording ‘A tone of remarkably sweet quality and 
j —_ . Somes ore cn pie »rivate rooms are carpet ex (ireat improve <i e 4 . 
ger ee eens Lever. & , S have trem tatrudaced im the Grand Hotel, with a vie unusual sustaining power.’’— Times. 


, “ ‘ st. « . ment ; 
wats ON | the comfort 9 which travellers may desire. Calorifere 





“Combines the tune and power of a grand 


satisfying all 
heat the entire hose A 





s m #0 Cord } + ys ae deny t visiting-care % * | have been fixed up to special omniba , é y _& 
edding and invitation cards. Specimens free. " | meets trave a a Grand note “Biart e arrival of the train. | with the compactness of an ordinary upright or 
- ‘ tel, Biarritz . ee ° ¢ . 
T. CULLETON, 35, Cranboura Gtrest, Lomion. W. 2 cemewen se’ lit — cottage piano.”’—Daily News. 





THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 
Restores Grey or White Hair 

CoLOUR, shop.”’— Truth. 
Being delicately perfumed, {t leaves no unpleasant) 


a PIANOS. 


NEW HIGH-CLASS 


** While boasting the solid virtues of English 
| workmanship, is as cheap as any piano of its 
size and quality produced from a foreign work- 












y 


/ ~ A NOVELTY! 
1a ALL KINDS OF 


‘SYNTHETIC SCENTS 


Three in elegant case 


Outvie evory effort for the production of / 
natural perfumes. 


to its OnIGINAL 






Is NoT a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin 
or even white linen, 
Should be in every honse where a Hatn RENEWER 


is needed. 











\ 2 
"Stoves, Perfumers, cy OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. | 
Cy or direct from wf , 50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 
oo NOTICE. 


v 
3 % 
ond Stree" 4 





RENEWER can be obtained | 


THE MEXICAN HAIR 
Unitel States of 


throughout the British Colonies, India, 
America, &c., &c 





"DSF IGURING HUMOURS 


If not obtainable locally, send 2s. 6d. for Sample Bottle. 





PERRYS NEM METALPERS 


2:~ PERRY & CYS = 
NEW METAL PENS 
ARE SPECIALLY MADETO -. 
RESIST ACIDS OF ALL KINDS, 
AND ARE THE NEAREST APPROACH 


TO THE acTIONOF GOLD PENS. 


When All 
Else Fails 


CuTiCURA ‘SOAP purifies and beauti- 
fies the skin, scalp, and hair by restor- 
| ing to healthy activity the CLOGGED, 





= toNEW METAL: - 








BOXES SENT 
PENS HGR GSE ni 

sp SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
ms - acselese Css fe athe precip ta, "prada! 
WHOLESALE: PERRY & C9 LIMITED; OLD BAILEY, LONDON, | SofurcareJ Stasi 








NOV. 21, 1898 


tATED LONDON 
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WEST END HOUSE: 
22, REGENT STREET, 
Ss.W. 


020282 
Sterling Silver 
Cigarette Case, 

18/- 






Polished Oak “ Tantalus” Spirit Frame, with 
Nickel-Piated Mounts, and best Cut Hobnail 
Quart Bottles, £5 .¢) 





020270 B 

Sterling Silver Cigar Casey 

Lined with Gold, Concave, 
£3 3 0 





02507 
Chamber Candlestick, 





Electro-plated, 12/6 





Sterling Silver Inkstand, ‘* Golf,” 
£6 10 O 


019201 
Bijou Lamp, 
Chased Wedgwood, in 
Electro-Plate, £2 5 O 


BIRMINCHAM 
NEWHALL STREET. 


> LIVERPOOL 
25, CHURCH STREET. 









019224 
Corinthian Table Lamp, with 
Handsomely Cut Crystal 
Glass Container, 


in Electro-Plate, £8 8 @ 


159, BUCHANAN STREET. ST. ANN’S SQUARE, 








CITY HOUSE: 
THE OLD MANSION HOUSE. 


73, CHEAPSIDE. 
0 pr 


To 





Flask, Golf Scene, 
In Sterling Silver, 
£4 00 





017915 
One quart Kettle and Stand, 
Handsomely Fluted and 
Engraved, in Electro-Plate, 
m4 40 









011944 
The ‘‘ Hunting” Breakfast 
Cruet, in Electro-Plate, 
£1 16 0 





015259 
Egg Frame, with 4 Cups and Spoons, 
Electro-plate, £2 17 6 


MANCHESTER 


019215 
Bijou Fluted Lamp, 
Shade complete, 2 2 


CLASCOW 


with 
Oo 











Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 


- THE CELEBRATED 
Louis” vELVETEEN 


TO 
THOS. WALLIS & CO., Ltd., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 
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‘—MyrtTLeE GROVE” 


eee "1 OBACCO. 
FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE. 
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SWEET. 











/ are RTC GROVE Sir WALTER RALEIGH WAS SOOTHING HIS MIND 
is 
SERVANT THINMING Nis MASTER wins Gn FINE PANED ATER OVER ue 


re DO< 28 CAS4 VEARSAVICERSN“ICAS BE, 


“MyrRTLE GROVE” | 


fee C IGARETTES. 


None Genuine without our Name on each Cigarette ! 
TADDY & CO., Minories, London. 
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INDIES. 


AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only wy TER IN THE WEST 
thoronghly harmless SKIN POWDER. Evenered by an —_— 
verienced Chemis st, — constantly pres scribes by the most SPECIAL TOURS.—65 Days for £65 by eg Vessels 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny stamps. of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. For Partic alars 
apply 18, Moo gate Street, or 2), Cockspar Street “(West End), 


MOST INVALUABLE 


TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. vondon, 



















DIRECT FROM THE PATENTEE AND SOLE MANUFACTURER TO THE CUSTOMER AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

THE WONDERFUL ORCHESTRAL ORGANETTE. BRao9 
-— SPECIAL OFFER—A FOUR GUINEA ORGANETTE FOR 35/= 
Wotan increasin e price of the Orchestral Organette (our latest production), we have succeeded in producing STOP : 
the very ACME F MUSTO. AL INVENTION, an inst SIZE, with as CAN variety of tone as an organ cost- 

ing £25, Every Orches APR Th het with 28 FULL-: IZE AMERICA ORGAN REEDS the reeds 

2 Stops, in a novel Om (patented) over a ng — oe 
Vor-Humang Two Complete and at AL ~; by THREE STOP oe tel i = Flute, Expre 
Expression, bets of Becdsy FFE aA GRE RANGE OF th EST 0} 
and Flute, MAND 






BY ae mani pul ation o€ the stops a tone 
nd sweet ti a atED or a loud, long, and swe!ling melody, and all 
prt i of pleasing combinations ma MENT 3" the will on Ri z 

erformer. | For “HOME bare et ese THEY A 
Bear in mind that TAINMENTS URTE EN 

than any other Oranactie in the world. We REFUN 

ON AND PAY CAR E to anyone not entire P 
satis ter receiving it. Ary tune RI AG pinyed with artistic effect 


anr iri art or old. You can play DANCE, SACRED, OR 
SIC nCE 9 EGH effect as that produced’ bya 

; § ERA ou bic HESTRA.—Our regular price 

ue eas 

















8 £4 43.; but as we have found . = d customer our best adver- 
tising medium, we have decided to se i a limited number as_an introduc- 
tion to the readers of this Paper, at £1 15s,. provided the order is received 
not later than the date printed in the coupon immediately beneath tha 
illustration of the Organette. We will give a selection of MUSIC 


ominnie FREE with each instrument. Send money and Coupon by 5 gistered 


R 1 Letter, Crossed Cheque.or Money Order to J, M. ER. CK- 
Letters Patent PLAY 17- 


N. For 2s. extra the Organ: tte will be sent to any par of the Uniced 
Size, 14Zin. long. 13}in wide, 9} high, weighs lbs. Singdom. carriage paid. List of Tunes and wi tem. os — iit re 
P ey 5 ° . 
COUPON. 173. 


free. — can inspect the eet dail 
REGULAR I RICK, £4 4s. 


Saturdays close at noon. N.B.—ALOVE 
REDUCED PRICE, £1 15s. 
chestral Organette at A ki 
ga a es £ ing 





































Any reader cf this 
Paper who forwards 
this Coupon before the 
dates named herewith 





can receive ONE Or- PAY ENTS.— ___ Owing to many 











FOREIGN CUSTOMERS. Address: 
GOOD UNTIL DEC. 22, 1896. 
reduced price of 35s. to pat the Orchestral out on easy payment system we have deci 
sel 


J. M. DRAPER, ORSARETTE wees, BLACKBURN. 
Signed, 7.M. DEARES: a limited numt er on following easy payment s—10s. depcsit and 5s, 








rganette Works in the World. 
monthly. Price 403, Full particulars on application, Write (ment ioning this paper) J, Bf. DRAPER, Organette Works, Blac . 














NEW MUSIC. 

Two songs from the gifted pen of Charles Salaman first 
command attention among the pieces sent from Novello, 
Ewer, and Co. They are entitled-‘* The Resigned Lover” 
and ‘‘ Concealed Love,” the first having charming words 
by Malcolm Salaman, the second bemg a setting of 
words by John Dryden. It is a pleasure to come across 
such compositions after wading through the numbers of 
commonplace ballads that reach us for review. Charles 
Salaman’s songs are always far above the ordinary run, 
and his latest efforts are not lacking in the earnestness 
and originality which invariably mark his work. It is 
needless to speak separately of the ‘‘ Resigned Lover” and 
«Concealed Love”; both are beautiful and highly artistic 
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songs, and cannot be too highly recommended. We have 
also received from Novello ‘ The Light of Life,” a short 
oratorio for soli, chorus, and orchestra, by Edward Elgar, 
words by the Rev. E. Capel-Cure, M.A., a work which was 
heard at the recent Worcester Festival; ‘‘ Three pieces” 
for piano by G. Frescobaldi, J. J. Froberger, and J. C. 
Kerl, especially suitable as studies for the youthful 
amateur; a pretty ‘‘ Melody in A” for violin (or flute) 
and piano, by Frank Moir; and a useful book of ‘Scales 
and Arpeggios ” for piano, by Franklin Taylor. 


Flute-players will welcome the following new pieces 
ublished by Rudall, Carte, and Co. A ‘‘ Romance in G,” 
y Hamilton Clarke, has a tender and pretty melody. A 

‘Valse Brillante,” by W. Busé, is full of life and spirit; 


and an ‘“ Allegro Scherzando,” by Wilham Booth, though 
a little difficult, is worth studying. ‘These three have 
pianoforte accompaniments. A ‘‘ Lullaby” for voice, 
flute, and piano by Georgina M. Rockstro, A.R.C.M., is 
well written and tuneful. From the same firm we have 
also an ‘‘ Idylle” for oboe and piano by H. Wild, which is 
graceful and pretty. 


From Boosey and Co. we have an Irish ballad for 
chorus and orchestra by Charles Villiers Stanford, entitled 
“Phaudrig Crohoore,” words by J. Sheridan Le Fanu 
(a clever and striking work which achieved success at the 
recent Norwich Festival), and also a well-written ‘‘ Hymn 
before Sunrise” for baritone solo, chorus, and orchestra, 
by P. Napier Miles. 








ONSUMPTION. 





OU have seen mould on cheese. 


and eat up the cheese. 


lungs. 


places, multiply, and eat. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


This is Consumption. 


You know how the little wriggling insects multiply 


Chronic coughing will in time make sore spots in the 


Then you breathe in the little consumption germs, they nestle down in these sore 





increases the resistive power of human 


life. 
germ-life from killing us all. 


evolution of things. 


careless of our health, germ diseases, 


like Consumption and Scrofula, would 


be unknown. 


This power is what prevents 
It is the 


If we were not 




















Scott & Bowne. Limited. London. 


liver oil and Hypophosphites. 


All Chemists. 


But Scott’s Emulsion will help 
nature kill the germs if you do not 
wait too long. 


Scott’s Emulsion is largely Cod- 


The 


beauty is, you can take it as easily 


as you can cream. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPP S’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 





(KOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BPONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. 





‘ q ryewped 
D® J COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE.— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne; that the whole story 
of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. and 
he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the “* Times,” 
Jaly 13, 1964. 





D&; J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. — The Right Hon. Earl Russell com- 
municated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that 
he had received information to the effect that the only remedy 
of any service in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See “ Lancet,” 
Dec. 1, 1863. 





D® J COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. — Extract from the “ Medical Times,” 
Jan. 12, 1866: “Is prescribed by «cores of orthodox practitioners. Of 
course, it would not be thus singularly popular did it not supply 
a want and fill place.” 


I RK. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
&e. 














D®*: J COLLIS BROWNE’S 
Fly geen is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 





. 2 ‘¢ 
p® J COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE.—CAUTION.—None genuine without the 
words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chioredyne” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming medical testimeny accompanies each 
Bottle. Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT. %3. Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in Bottles, Is. 1)4., 
2s. 9d., 48. 64., and Ils. 





ILIDUSNESS, 


For Turpin Live 
TIPATI 


0s 


ARE CARTER’S. 
Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. it is not enough to ask for 
Little Liver Pills”; CARTER’S Is the important wo I 


the outside wrapper, otherwise the pills within beg 
Do not take any nameless “ Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 


they are CARTERS 








rd, and should be observed on 


])'ALMAINE’S SALE OF PIANOS, 
ORGANS, &c., RETURNED FROM HIRE. 
Ten years’ eer Easy terms, approval, carriage free, 
Cottages 7, 9, and 11 guineas. 
Class 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3,23 guineas. Class 6, 35 guineas. 
Class 1, 17 guineas. | Class4, 26 guineas. | Class7, 40 guineas. 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | Clase 5, 30 guineas. Class 9, 50 guineas. 
all the best Makers, from 44 guineas 





American Organs, by 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken. I[llus- 
trations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and CO. 
(Est. 111 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Open till 7: 
Satardays, 3. 





PERFECTLY S liPLE. 
-» - SIMPLY PERFECT. 
The eee 


POCKET KODAK. 














A dainty little camera, weighing only 7 ounces. 

Can be slipped into the pocket. 

Makes pictures 1} x 2 inches, 

Loaded in daylight—no dark room necessary. 

Achromatic lens, with three stops. 

Improved rotary shutter always set for time or 
instantaneous exposures. View finder. Counter, 


Complete with roll of film for 12 exposures, 
£1-Is. 


EASTIMIAN "Cota 
115-117 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet, post free, 
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(REGD.) 


AND 


ISCUITS.| 


Supplied to the Queen 
and Royal Family. 


CURE FOR 
INDIGESTION. 


Purchasers are requested to sce that 
al Bread supplied to them as HOVIS 
is slamped HOVIS. 








ly to your Baker or Grocer for 


A Apply 
\Y HOVIs Flour for home use, packed § 


in Bags of 34 lbs. and 7 ibs. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtains & 


ing HOVIS, or if what is supplied as 

HOVIS is not satisfactory, please write, 

ending Sample (the cost of which will 
Le defrayed) to 


S. FITTON and SON, 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 


Dakers recommending other Bread mstead 
of HOVIs do so for their own profit, 
sSeware! 


6d. or 1s. Samples of Bread and 
Biscuits on receipt of stamps. 
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_— nies 
‘re REE CASTLES” 
CIGARETTE =£=. 


Mild and Fragrant. Manufactured from the Finest Selected Growths of Virginia. 
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- \Theres no sdeerwn Tobacco comes From Virginia, 
and 20 better brand thay the THREE CASTLES 
ould take to 16 bless you, aS you grow o 


9%. 
-_ 
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THE “‘THREE CASTLES”? TOBACCO, 


MILD AND FINE CUT (Green Label), specially adapted for Cigarettes, 
MEDIUM STRENGTH AND COARSE CUT (Yellow Label) strongly recommended for Pipe Smoking. 


Both kinds are sold in 1-oz. and 2-0z. Square Packets, and }-lb. Patent Air-Tight Tins. 























It 
Never Fails. 


ESTAB. 22 YEARS, 
Have you a Cough ? 


A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 


Have you a Cold ? 
A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT: 
Tru it also for 


Whooping-Cough, tor Asthma, 
for Consumption, for Bronchitis. 


“My wife has. waed it regularly fi i] i js i 

J y for nearly nine months, and, aa far ca we o I 
has given her a new lease of life. We feel it to be a duty to testifi this.” rt apy 
B. A 


3. I’. CLUCK, Redland, Bristol. 
WHEN YOU 


ASK FOR 


brid 



















ges 
ung ionic 


BE SURE YOU GET IT. 


“Iam more than thankful for the relief 1 have obtained from your Lung Tonic. A few 
doses entirely cnred a nasty bronehial-cough from which I had been suffering for several weeks. 
1 shall certainly recommend it to my brother aud sister artistes.’ 


KATE 100LE, Empire Palace, Belfast. 













For outward application, instead of 
poultices, use 
OWBRIDGE’S EMBROCATION. 
It is much safer, more effective, 
and less troublesome. 
Prepared by 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 
_Sold everywhere 
in-bottles,* at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d.; and 11s, 


COPYRIGHT. 













































W. D. & H. 0. WILLS, Limite, BRISTOL & LONDON. 
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AMY 


) bg only; requires a little 

practice on the NEW 
RITTER ROAD SKATE to 
enable anyone who has never 
had on a pair of Skates to 
attain proficiency, and be 
able to skate on the roads at 
any speed up to 16 miles 
an hour. 


Can be seen and tried at -the 


ROAD SKATE Co.’s 


SHOW ROOMS: 271, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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RoBINSsSON st CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


And 170, REGENT sT., LONDON, VV. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890 ; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. | og : Zip i> 
IRISH CAMBRIC a Soe Ee. Ze Ms. ras 


} TO THE CONTINENT. | 
Via QUEENBORO’ - FL.USHING. | BOULTON & PAUL, 
| ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 
SUMMER'S HEAT f) The ennes SAY gas. sabger Seaway init oe the. Faia Can cot Giang are 0 ji A a ah oy Service. Horticultural Builders, NORWICH. 
iT BERLIN—LONDON in ‘20 Hours et * ene Arrival Berlin, 8.28 p.m, NSE VATORIES. 
AND ! LONDON—DRESDEN io 38 Hours in’'es Arrival Dresden, 12.41 a.m. bate yt GT oy kc, ? 
: WINTERS COLD. | Time Tables and all informativa Free « whorn Uirealar . ickets mpay be obs ained at nin Ltd Fite g, or at 44a, Fore St., Loudon, _— DESIGNED TO suIT ANY SITUATION. oo: 


BEETHAM: 



































Children’s Bordered .,. 13 Hemstitched, . = > 
Ladies’ olan Ladies ‘ 2 3 | - VR, " 
| Samples and Illustrated Gents’ ... .. 33 Gents’ 3/1 | WW ” WM WLLL fi 
: net sen POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. ff 
7 Fish-Napkins, 2/11 per doz. 
; 3 IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. Dinner-Napkins, 5.6 perdoz. r ats. 
Table-Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each ; Kitchen Table- 
AT . Cloths, 113d. each; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6. per doz. ; Frille 1 Linen Piliow-Cases, from 1 4} each. |B sear BRB el ee rata) 1 
_- By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany f No, 494. |. loft. by 8 ft. ta jlazed, and Carriage Paid § 18 8 
ERIN N.B.—To Prevent Delay, ali Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be sont Direct to Belfast. _— 
Gl MELON AND 
AND CUCUMBER 





BS) DREW & SONS "OCADILLY ciRows, | 


Inventors and Sole Makers, | to most stations. 


~_ 
a 
4 ft. by 6 ft. 21150 Ist. by eft, . . £8150 





































1S UNEQUALLED Pi i y | | Bft. by eft. 2150 | i6ft. byeft. . 415 0 
tee ‘mus PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA BASKET ||%* #288 [SA StR = 
THE SKIN | MAJESTY INDISPENSABLE TO ALL TRAVELLING ON THE CONTINENT on at By mq © 80s, 
DeucaTey SOFT, ize { With Kettle Silver-Plated, £2 17s.6d. — 
SMOOTH, & WHITE ars sete. (all Fittings Silver-Plated, £4 10s. BOILERS of ALL MAKES and SIZES. 
AT ALL SEASONS. { with Kettle Silver-Plated, £4 14s. : : . 
ST | dena. veneer aaaned + py ere (all Fittings Silver-Plated, £6 10s. Ek oes 
7 Silver - ated NW.B.— Either of these *‘ En Routes" fitted with 
SPARED ONLY BY quired Reser: ‘ray gers sizes fo bly perm an 1 COVERINGS FOR SEMI § COMPLETE 
S Four persons, receipt be — 
h MBEETHAMX 14/- ee wg NOTE.—In cons ats tthe many cheap imi- BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. 
CHEMISTS. under Kett tations p put ¢ mm the market to pots, by the fame Perfect: imitations of 
{DVINE! x Nat invisible addi- 
—— eS SeMiRate piuntar ar care at et Seren 
a os x, through an agent care should be taken to see that 
J the Basket [8 OF DREW AND SONS’ PATENT art blending with nature 
MAKE. AND FITTED WITH THEIR PATENT AD. 50 completely as to defy 


JUSTABLE SAFETY LAMP AND REGISTERED | 
STOVE AND KETELE 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. } 


” WATE R SUPPLY To MAN Nam on DREW & SONS wiicers’or “Gkes | sur cases | wooo Pa eos | 
Flaca | ih | MMEWS 25: STOLE CRATE Pr ee, ig 


Takes the Machine JUST AS IT IS IN USE, READY FOR RIDING, Fue emelcte, Ole 
without shifting any of the Parts. etatedeate EO en ior oi 
About 8 in. wide, except at Pedal Part, 
where it Broadens out to take Machine. Made 37/6 C. BOND & SON, 43, NEW BOND sT., 
For a 8 ‘LONDON, Ww. 


throughout of stout Wicker and Woven Cane, 
and runs on Rollers. The Machine is simply Ge nties man's 


the closest scrutiny. 
Half, Three-quarter, 
or Full Wigs on same 
Principle for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 











Every design in Arti- 
ficial Hair for Fashion 






















lifted in and rigidly fixed with Drews’ Regd. Machine. ’ 
Wooden Handle Plate. Parts of Crate where — G R F F N E R S 
; a ——__—_— wheels touch are Lined Soft Felt. When ad matellaniond 
C Maso-Wases Peas, S™™*FTETTEE.OM-D=VEX | Grdering, please state total Length of Machine, ener ame | 16-GUINEA 
— including Muad-Guard on Back Wheel; also | - / 
le A 0720" ’ d 
a A Height of Handle-Bar at Centre. Doseriptive e 
=P ‘6 List on 
Application. 


Of Inventors and Sole Makers only— 


DREW & SONS, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, F LoDo W. HAMMERLESS 


2 = ¥=l| |1In Use all over the Globe. GUN, 


Worm sen Wassn Geipil on Seaealn oP Caas THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. SHOOTS WELL, WEARS WELL, 
63 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. AND 
Of Vegetable HANDLES WELL, 


66 Gold Medals. Established 202 Years. 
AND 18 THE 


Drugs. BEST VALUE FOUND IN ANY GUN 
AT THE PRICE. 


Better Quality Grades from 20 Guineas 
and upwards. 


GUNS FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


























Free from 
Mercury. 















fess , 


24 OLD BOND ST., W. 
50452 LUDGATE HILL,E.c. 
FOR FIRST cLAass DENTISTRY. 


The Largest Stock of fine Guns in Great Britain 
may be seen at 


68, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8.W.; 


AND 


ST. MARY’S SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. 














Ask your Grocer 


HELM-COCOA, 
Musica. i? 


DECAYCD THE 


TOOTH CROWN 
= 


























A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R-H.G 


“Two pairs of Loots lined with fur 
were also taken ;_ and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle’s Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five Viol:n:, Altos, Violonce!loz, Doubl:-Basses, Flutes, 

COCKLE’S PILLS, Clarionets, Hautbcis, Co:nets, Trumpets, Bugles, 
Huntinz Horns, Drums, Zithers, Guitar:, Mand-- 





FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 





















UDA. VERITAS HAIR ‘RESTORER. 


thirty years it has never failed to rapidly 
~~ faded hair. It arrests falling, causes luxuriant | 
pon G paenees and harmless. It is not a dye, but a genuine | 
torer. In cases, 10s. 6d., of Hairdressers, Chemists, &c. Aualysts’ 
report and circulars free. 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Berners Street, W. ; 
and City Read, E.C., London. 










will never fade from my memory ; and 






AT ALL CHEMISTS g 
4 2 ey INDIGESTION, Ha friend of mune who passed through lince. Mechanical Instraments: Symphonions, 
on AC NZ/E the same district many months after Orphenions, Musical Boxes, Phenix Organs, Aristons, 
S wards, informed me that my fame asa Herophens, Manopans, Piano Melodicc, Accordions, 
AR S a | j CA L ETC. * medicine man‘ had not dicd out ‘ Mouth-Harmonicis, Ccarinas, Metronome:. Firet~ 
clas; 8.rings. Music for all Instrumecxtz. 











SOAP. 


Produces a LOVELY COmrLeEx and cures S 
_ Pimples, Freckl <_Pastecto Harmless. — 


JUL. EEINR. ZIMMERMANN, wouter, Leipzig. 


New Illustrated lice List Gratis, 












































EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS 
AND GALLERIES 


are now fully equipped with 


ALL THE NOVELTIES 
FOR THE SEASON. 


Mantles, Costumes, Blouses, Millinery, Tea-Gowns, 
Lingerie, Silks, Dress Fabrics, Trimmings, Lace, &c. 


HIGHEST CLASS GOODS 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


LuTD., 


OXFORD ST. and REGENT ST. 
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STREET NOVELTIES 
| set ON 


APPROVAL. 


“Sol +7 





OF o 


D:amonds, £31 10s. 


e383 


Emerald and Diamond, 
£5 10s, 





Diamor 


nds, £25, 


Enamel, £14 1Cs. 
THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST STOCK OF JEWELLERY IN LONDON TO SELECT FROM: 
CVER £300,000 ACCORDING 10 STOCK BOOKS. 





Bijou Book wav TVVYePVeGYVi yah 8 Bijou Book 
vy 1 ¢ 
ry te 
of Bond St. ne Heung Brilliant eunent and neck! at of Pod St. 
Novelties ro Novelties, 
| First 6:0 en ai First 
| Edition, een a al Edition, 
| (3) Vi { tud 
| Ce) t 6 
| Post Free, 9g @ @ G @ Post Free, 





Gem Links and Studs, £17 the Set. Gem Links and Studs, £20 the Set. 
THT ABOVE ARE HALE ACTUAL SIZE. 


J. W. BENSON, HM. The Guess Jeweller, 25, Old Bond Street, W. 











TALKS ON THE TEETH.--No. l. 


The teeth are not cleaned healthfully and 
properly by attending merely to the part that 
you ean see. Almost anything will keep that 
right - even plain water. It is the spaces between 
the teeth that gather stray pieces of food, which 
decompose and inevitably lead to tooth-ache and 


destruction of the teeth by decay. 


Only one thing in the world properly cleanses 


the spaces between the teeth, and that is 





SOZODONT, the fragrant liquid dentifrice. 


It is so important to health to adve, and 
keep, sound teeth, and so great a personal 
attraction to have a sweet, clean breath, that 
it seems a small matter to be punctual in the 
use of SOZODONT, whick is sold everywhere (in 
neat Toilet Case) at 2/6. .No one who, having a 
sound ect, of teeth; uses SOZODONT regularly, has 


ever had the tooth-ache or lost a tooth by decay. 


Marufactured by HALL & RUCKEL—British Depot, 46, Holborm Viaduct,*London, E.C. 


—Black nd While. rely a bo wey pho ty 
8 pope ula rity. —Moi by He uler. 


MOST INCENIOUS THING OF THE HOUR. 


If not obtainable at your Stationer’s. send for 
Specimens—3 Black, 1 Red, and 1 Blue, post 
free in the United Kingdom, is. 


Blaisdell Pencil Co., Ltd., 
46, Holborn V “iaduct, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


mart ¢ 


“Ar arka iva 
yy 4 a een Bedyty ney yf a uth, 























asa jv’ pencil, 
but covered with paper. 
RE-POINTS ITSELF 
AUTOMATICALLY, 







ci NEM! PAPER 
' PENCIL 








High-Class 
GOLD & SILVER 







WATCHES. 





In Haunting 18-ct. Gold, 
or £26 
Half-Hunting Cases. Silver, 
&11 THE “TIMES” WATCH (Rega.) 


LONDON SHOw-Rooms: 


158, OXFORD ST. W 5» & 2; QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
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VINOLIA SOAP 
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365 
HAVES 








4‘ 


4! 





SHAVI 
A 











MAKES A STICK 
NG D. YIELDS 
GALLONS of 


PLEASURE. 


LATHER. 




















KEEPS THE 
Complexion 


CAUSES 
NO 
BLOTCHES. 























For Delicate, Sensitive, 
Irritable Skins. 











EAR. | | VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 


Is said to Last a Year. | 








A Stick of 














VINOLIA CREAM (for rrckinc, PACE SPOTS, ECZEMA), 1, 13d. & 4s, 9d. VINOLIA- POWDER (tor REDNESS, ROUGHNESS), 1. & 1s, 94, | 








MAPLE & CO 


Tottenham Court Road London & Paris 
THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD 








“FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE”  /\ 900D INVESTMENT 


‘‘ A S civilisation progresses we 
grow more artistic in our 
tastes, and our sense of posses- 
sion acquires a wider range of 
desire. We are the creatures of 
our surroundings: they mould us 
more than we mould them. Ina 
beautiful room we feel happy. 
Some of us are so sensitive to out- 
ward influence that we almost 
‘ feel the past of places we live in; 
, therefore should we value furni- 
, ture which, while it reproduces 
all the beauty of a past age united 
to modern improvements, is 
devoid of that association of 
ideas that often gives a creepy 
feeling to our fin de siécle nerves. 
No investment repays one like an 
outlay on furniture, provided 
always that the acquisition is wise 
and well chosen. ‘To live sur- 
rounded by, articles beautiful in 
themselves is a pleasure which is 
more widely shared cach year 
by the diffusion of wealth and 
the cultivation of luxurious tastes. 
We illustrate a fine Chippendale 
china cabinet, which is an exact 
reproduction in design and work- 
munship of an original in Chippen- 
dale’s book, from which it has 
been faithfully copied in every 
detail. By its side is a mahogany 
Chippendale chair in embossed 
pig-skin. Taste is not given to 
many, and time is precious even 
to those who have money. Such 
specimens of perfection must 
convince the most sceptical that 
~one may trust to such a firm’s 
furnishing powers—l/es yeux fermés, 
as the French put it, in their 
expressive way.’’— Vide St. James’s 
Budget, Oct. 9, 1896. 














4A GROUP OF SHERATON FURNITURE. 














A CHIPPENDALE CHINA CABINET AND CHAIR. 


HIGH CLASS SECOND-HAND FURNITURE 


MAPLE & CO have set apart a Series of twelve spacious 
Show -Rooms for the exclusive display of SECOND-HAND 
FURNITURE of the very best class, both antique and 
modern. The largest and most interesting collection of 


OLD CHIPPENDALE SHERATON 
ADAM HEPPLEWHITE LOUIS XIV. XV. XVI.’ EMPIRE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE FURNITURE IN LONDON 


EVERYTHING MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES AT COMMERCIAL PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 











Loxvow: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St, Clement Danes, in the County of J,@don, by Inonam Broruers, 198, Strand, aforesaid.— Satuapay, November 21, 1896. 
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Post Free. . ba 
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’ i CIGARETTE-CASE. F ee 

% «Concave). 56 

| = re Hall-marked Silver, a” 
( 15s. 6d, Good value. ak 
\C ‘ ) MATCH-BOX. ae 









Ditto, 58. 
CIGAR-CASE. 
Same pattern, 50s. 


PAPER-WEIGHT AND PENWIPER LIZARD. 
Solid Polished Brass, 103, Post free, 10s, 3d. 





SHOE LIFT AND BUTTON- 
HOOK. 
Silver-mounted, 9s, 6d. 
Post free, 9s. 9d. 


SCISSORS-CASE (folding). 
Scissors with Tortoiseshell Bows, 
3 pairs, 7s,; 4 pairs, 8s, 6d. 


BREAKFAST-CRUET. 
Cut Bottles in Silver 
Frame, 273. 6d. 





LE 

Eee 

+ a z% a 5 

FIREMAN-CAT 3 2 \n 2) 
PAPER- WEIGHT. ; 





Real Bronze, Natural 
Colours, 4s. 6d. 
Post Free, 4s, 9d. 


nb te 
ELEPHANT. 


In Real Brcnze, Natural Colours, with Aneroid 
Barometer, 14s, 64, Post free, 15s, 





TOILETI-BOTTLE. 


Cut Glass, Chased Silver Cap, 


“MY BOOKS.” 
Polished Walnut Rack, 





13s. 6d. Post free, 14s, 


WRITING-PAD. 


A Pair, in Case complete, 353. 6d. with Books, 133. 61. 
With Solid Brass Ink and Pen Tray, A Pretty Present. Post free, 14s. 
15s, 


‘il lh 





CIGARETTE-PAPER 
CASE. 


In Silver, 5g. €d. 
Post free, 53, 9d. 
Monogram, 2s, extra. 





GENTLEMAN'S CARD-CASE. 
Hall-marked Silver, concave, to fit the 
waistcoat pecket, 158. 

Post free, 15s. 3d. 


PURSE. 
In Crocodile, with Silver Lock and Corners, and Silver 
Bottles for Perfume and Smelling-Salts, 30s, 


DATE-STAND. 


In French Morocco, with Nickel 
Rim and Scroll Stand, 5s, €d. 


LADY’S CARD-CASE. 
Hall-marked Silver, prettily engraved, in Leather- 
covered Case, 31s. 6d., post free. 


54 Tro S62, OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


Catalogue Post Free. 


- $m JOHN BENNETT, Lro., 


Watch and Chronometer Manufacturers, 5 
E.C. 








Y 





CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
CLOCKS. 


The Finest Stock in 
London, at Prices 
Lower than ever. 


JEWELLERV 


A Large and Elegant 
Stock of 
every Description. 


65, 























(Ree. 


SIR JOUN BAN 
65a 6% CHE APSIOE 
LONDON 





SILVER WATCHES 

from £2. ~— Mp 
GOLD WATCHES yeN v 

from 25. £10 — £10 

LADY’S GOLD KEYLESS 

WATCH, 

Perfect for time, beauty, and work- 

manship, with keyless action, air, 

damp, and dust tight, 


BREAD 





AND 


BISCUITS. 


Supplied to the Queen 
and Royal Family. 





INDIGESTION. 


Purchasers are requested to see that 
all Bread supplied to them as HOVIS 
is stamped HOVIS. 


Apply to your Baker or Grocer for 





} 
HOVIS Flour for home use, packed — 


in Bags of 34 lbs. and 7 Ibs. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtame 

ing HOVIS, or if what is supplied as 

HOVIS is not satisfactory, please write, 

sending —— (the cost of which will 
defrayed) to 


| S. FITTON and SON, 


MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 


A Bakers recommending other Bread mstead 


of HOVIs do so for their own profit. 
Beware! 


6d. or 1s. Samples of Bread and 
Biscuits on receipt of stamps. 


[ Copyright. 














THE CHEAPSIDE {-PLATE 
KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 


With Chronometer Balance and 
jewelled in thirteen actions, in 
strong Silver Case with Crystal 
Glass. The cheapest watch ever 
produced, Air, damp, and dust 
tight, Ditto, in Gold, 212. 





£25 £25 


LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS 
HALF-CHRONOMETERS. 
In 18-carat Gold Hunting, Half- 
Iiunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, 
ee polished or richly engraved, 


-plate, finely Jewelled movements, Watches, Clocks, and Jewel-. In massive 18-ct. case, with Monogram richly 
lery repaired on the premises 
by experienced Workmen. 


Sr JOHN BENNETT, LtTp., 
Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Manufacturers, 65, Cheapside, London. 


Chronometer Balance, specially 
adapted for all climates. 


LADIES’ GOLD 


KEYLESS WATCHES. 
Perfect for time, beauty, and 


workmanship, With pla 


polished or richly engraved 

18-carat Gold Cases, fully 

strong Crystal 

Glass, air, can and dust 
t. 


Jewelled, 


tig 


Ditto in Silver, £5. 
COLD .CHAINS 
AT 


Manufacturers’ Prices, 

















in 





Illustrated Catalogues 


Post Free. 
PRESENTATION WATCHES, 


£10, £20, £30, £40, £50, 
to 


Arms and Inscriptions 
emblazoned to order, 








A STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS 3-PLATA 
HALF CHRONOMETER WATCH, accurately 
timed for all-climates. . Jewelled.in 13 actions. 


emblazoned, 
Ditto in Silver, 215, 











ee Se 


Serre eee no —- wane — 
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| NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 
‘ 7 W:NDOW-BRACKET THERMOMETERS, 


§ YY COU S 

















































se ; 
TIMES”? WATCHES.  cregin 
Genuine ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER, guaranteed j-plite Move- 
ment, Kreguet Sprung, Jewelled in 13 Actions and on End Stones. 
Compensated for all climates and positions, in massive 18-carat Gold 
or Silver Cases. 
- 2 — . Enabling the . 
8 } 
ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, | i cveerver to 3 
BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. } cae s read from q 
" ee cet.”"— ren and valnable remedy nl 
Fag There wood 2 hoe s spain ulic Asthma a l ‘ hma due | SELECTIONS inside the n 
» Ey veer of the le y 1 co-existent bronchitis alike appea 
. —_ be "°* erial iy reties - ee by he One ne Paper . : ON APPROVAL. a 
Harrison "Weir Esq.—** Your Ozone Paper has got rid of my House the é 
Asthmatic affection; it is the only remedy which gave me per- | a 
manent relief | Nn 
2. wl. and 4s. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists: or from the | Temperature 
Preovrietor for the amount in stamps or P to any country } 3 3 
wi.hin the Postal Union | ¢ 
. . Gentlemen's. Ladies’. outside. 
it. HUGGINS & Co. Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON. Gold, Open Face “33 o ° e180 0 E | 
| » Hunter or Half-Hunte r 26 00 2000 
. Si.ver, Open Fe ace 1010 0 s 00 
la Toilet Powder for the 810 0 
Complexion, 





Also for the Nursery, 
Roughness of the Skin, 
after Shaving, Ac. 


$] | 158 to 162, OXFORD ST, .ONDON, W. 
| | And ® QUEEN VICTORIA ST. LONDON, E. C. 


| Thermometers for Sitting and Bed Rooms, 1s, 6d. each. 
Registering Minimum Thermometers, 2s, 6d. each. 
ILLUsTRATED Puick-Lists FREE TO ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD, 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


In Three Tints, 
BLANCHE, Scientific Instrument Makers to Ner Majesty the Queen 
aud British and Foreign Governments, 


gm For All Kinds of Work are Unsurpassed. sunelt: HOLBORN VIADUCT, | 


Vhotographic Studios—Cry stal Palace, 

















To be had of all Perfumers, 
Chemists, dc. 


o nies 6 cmt ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


























Berners St.,W., & City R4., E.C.,London. 
'To be had of all Dealers, or direct from MARION and CO., oa SPR woes? 
and “s _ — — CAMBRIC fandies u's 1 aes % oud 
exqusire ann, env FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR. Free Carriage for 10s. 6d. Parcel. POCKET « Thad 33 FO Gente’ 33) 
5 ‘ MINSON & CLEAVER pave a 
Satkel de fame.”"— The Queer 





THE We —_ Barsticnta HANDKERCHIEFS. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE NOW READY, | ee eit idle st vit i iad 


San ples shonid be sent Direct to Beljast. 









PATENT DIAGONAL 














SEAM CORSET Is. Post Free 
WwW not s t inthe Seamsnor | : : 
se cote Beas | idalens eee 
apg a 0 One sand Shades | ‘ww a wv 
Conti nt, —_- Sil, Til were (5 lg NY PERFECT. 





maccsae-nous: 22 & 23, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. pOcker Kopak. 


sulies’ Outl 


s, suITE & SON, " STRAND, Wo 


et In Use all over the Globe. 



























aly Makers of 
the Four Dial @® Silver or Steel, 
uute Recording £10 10s. 
Non-magnetisable IS-earat Gold, « | Free from Of Vegetable A dainty little camera, weighing only 7 ounces. 
t Seconds Can be slipped into the pocket. 
Mercury. Drugs. Makes pictures 1} < 2 inches. 
Loaded in daylight—no dark room necessary. 


Achromatic lens, with three stops. 
| Improved rotary shutter always set for time or 
! instantaneous exposures. View finder. Counter, i 


Complete with roll of film for 12 exposures, 








Silver, 


* £1 Is. 
EASTIMAN Peri ater 


115-117 Oxford Street, London, W 
crass Sos, 


Write for descriptive pamphlet, post free. 
from £66 \o £19F, — : : 
22) different types of Watches kept in Stock. Specialities in | 
Diamonds and Jewellery . } ite TH ROY \ tt, 
7. oe 


Hvar? at Hen fours af 
Ap 24 OLD BOND ST., Ww. 
_ oe | |i} 60&62 LUDGATEHILL,E.c.. 
fs | || FOR FIRST-CLASS DENTISTRY, _ 
| 
| 





A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R H.G 
“Two pairs of Loots hned with fur 
FOR were also taken; and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
BILE, travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle’s Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 























||] LIVER, of Comet) Atica with ihe’ gown “ee rnont onceia [fy 
g TOOTH CROWN 
pratt: some. - fact, oe Renee: \\_ a ta 
ous ¢ uc u t 
HEADACHE, and body of an —_ Sheik, who was . Bess 2 ed and broken-down teetly 
rvious to all native medicines w shold not be extracted. They cat - 
I administered to him five 
EA TBU | be saved for many years by skilful 
H R RN, se =e PILLS, - | crowning and filling at oem 
ill never fade from my memory ; a and fixed fees. Experts in 
d of mine who ' H 
INDIGESTION, } © cent mune ope oie methods of dentistry in attendance 
wards. informed me that my fame asa daily. 





Watchmakers to the Admiralty ETG. * medicune man * had not died out ° saaaingre book post free-on application oe 
and the Royal Observatories. he Secretary at either basi a 
Old Watches and Jewellery taken in exchange. Warranty with ; 

every Watch. Postage free at our cwn risk. 
Send for Treatiseon the l urchase of a Watch, 40 pp., 320 Uiue., post free. 
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Synthelinn Scents BENSON'S 8 NOVELTIES 


New and Special Manufacture of PIESSE & LUBIN 2 NEW BOND STREET LONDON, ENGLAND. | al 
IN TWO SIZES. 












Lf . 
Turqnolse, 
Centres, 


£2 19s. 


Enamel 
with Pearl, 
or Diamond 

from 


Pear! Uracelet. 


aa <i \+ “< 
A % . we) Pa, 

4 Sy . 
c $ Diamonds and Pearl 

Centre, £126, 


| I'carls and Diamonds, £18, 
HELIOTROPE 
- & 


Euamel and 


2/6 






































WALLFLOWER 

; i 
= 3 
= SYNTH ETIC SCE NTS | = Keyless Movements ( Warranted) A Mamnificnt Welection from £10 to £200, q 

2 ? Fent Free and Safe by Post to all Parts of the World. 
JASMIN Pp x cos to TUBEROSE bee : 
ne oi BENSON’S BIJOU BOOK OF BOND STREET NOVELTIES, : 

PICOTEE PIESSE & LUBIN | LILAC eo FIRST EDITION, SENT FREE. 

2 NEW 3 a “i == é 
VIOLET ORANGE (38 H 
~ , Selections Selections i 
OPOPONAX CERISE 8 ' : 3 
~ sent on sent on s 
HH | i bal fi 
LILY of the VALLEY | f = s JONQUIL | Apprecm. opr. . 
i " 3 
And Many Others. | WA LLF L £ And Many Others. Iirilliant Tiara and Necklace. Special Value, 8126, 3 


HOO 


Gold Links, 21 10s. to £5 
the pair. 





OOD 


Dis uds, 85, 
** Jach’s Lucky Beans.’ — 8&3 
Regt. 


‘FS 1M paywapenyy suyvy,) 


These novel and exquisite odours outvie all efforts hitherto practised for the pro.uaction | 
of perfumes. They retain their original fragrance permanently, for non-evanescence is their | 
remarkable characteristic. This new departure in the Art of Perfumery will supplant the 
older and hitherto accepted processes, a triumph of the science of the Parfumeur-Chimiste 
over Nature. They are the most Refined Scents ever placed before the Public. 


| 
| 
May be Obtained generally of Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores, or will be | 
Forwarded by Post direct on Receipt of Remittance for value. | ae 
CPO OSH Brilliant Wings, 875, O-her Sizes, $40 to BET. 
| 









Dicmouds, g&, 





PIESSE & LUBIN THE ABOVE ARE HALF ACTUAL SIZE. 
2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. | J. W. BENSON (1.M. The Queen's Jeweller), 25, Old Bond St., W. 


Steam Factory: Ludgate Hill, E.C., and at 28, Royal Exchange, E.C. 


18, 


eeler (52 NEW BOND ST., 


Limited W. 


Full Catalogu, Coloured Illustrations to Scale, Post Free. 


( 


STREETER & CO’S DESIGNS ARE NOTED FOR THEIR EXCELLENT SETIINGS, DELICACY AND HARMONY CF COLOURING, 
AND A DISTINCTNESS WHICH COULD NOT WELL F'E SURPAS:ED. 





JEWELLERS, 
DIAMOND MOUNTERS, 
SILVERSMITHS, GEM CUTTERS, 
LAPIDARIES, 














443+ 


DOUBLE CRESCENT BROOCH, £35, 





DIAMOND BROOCH, 
FORMING COMB, £3). 


DIAMOND MARQUISE 













TURQUOISE OR OPAL & “= ‘ Pritt 
DIAMOND HEART & TIE SPIDER & WEB BROOCH, eS ACN Ts rom £18, 
BROOCH, £17. In Pearls and Diamonds, £35. 6 





—_— 


OPAL AND DIAMOND 
TREFOIL BROOCH, £12, 


OPAL & DIAMOND 
MARQUISE RING, 


OPAL & DIAMOND HEART 
PENDANT & GOLD CHAIN, 


Complete, £10 to £30, 


OPAL & DIAMOND 
BROOCH, £3, 




















wr ‘ Due 
Wal ea 


A Cae ne 


‘ 
win * . 
2 = 


. N by , ba AN ST 
* % Y ee ec} ws . . ; 
nese wy det De: EE S- 
PEARI, & DIAMOND SNAKE AS 


ARROW BROOCH, £40. opat, & DIAMOND FANCY CRESCENT BROOCH 
cf - AD uD ’ 
RING, £:§, In Diamonds, £30, 





38-STONE DIAMOND 


OPAL & DIAMOND BROOCH, 
RINGS, from £20, 





OPAL HEART PENDANT, 
With GOLD NECK-CZAIN, 








“ao 
PUG BROOCH, COLLIE DOG BROOCH, 





In Diamonds, £18. J - a ats In Diamonds, £35. 
DIAMOND CRESCENT & ANCHOR EMERALD & DIAMOND FLOWER & LEAF ~ OPAL &-DIAMOND HEART 
, BROOCH, £23, COMB, ALSO TO FORM BROOCH, £50. SCROLL BROOCH, £3. 
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Amongst other immense Contracts Messrs. WARING 
have just completed the Furnishing and Decorating 
of the 
HOTEL CECIL, Victoria Embankment, 
the 
PRINCES RESTAURANT, Piccadilly, 
and the 
HANS CRESCENT HOTEL, Belgravia, 
and are at present engaged upon the enormous 
contract of the 
HOTEL REGINA, Cimiez, Nice. 




























SPECIAL ROOMS FOR HOTEL FURNITURE. 









ECONOMY wn 
DECORATING & FURNISHING. 


Messrs. Waring are the Largest Manu- 
facturers in the Kingdom, and make their 
furniture at their own Factories. They can, 
therefore, guarantee the Quality and the 
Workmanship, and also produce their goods 
at the Lowest Cost. 


Messrs. Waring combine Originality of 
Design and Highest Quality of Workman- 
ship with Economy in Cost, and _ invite 
inspection of their Suites of Completely 
Furnished Rooms, illustrating ‘*‘ How to Fur- 
nish in Good Taste at the Smallest Outlay.’ 


mmo. 181, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. ivcusre. 


ALL Goons SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogae of Nove.ties in Jewellery, Silver, and Electro Plate (3000 Illustrations) psd Free. 


Fine Brilliant ood u Sanpt 
6, Grand Hotel a oe cone W.C., give highest prices for Precious Sense, S Seeond-Hand Jewellery, and Old Gol, ‘| ne Br n an Ras by or Sar bas 


M ise, I#ct. t. 
receives attention by retarn of port. by - yt Her, Moan 
£5 5s. 



































































1AL.—The Associati on of Diamond Nerehant« 
[ecectan ote who prefer Second-Hand Articles. This has been a suceessfal department with the Association many years. Anything sent to them 






Prasat 
Choice 
Brilliant, 
















Fine Brilliant New Diamond Brooch, containing 23 Diamonds New Tie Brooch, ame 4 Diamonds, 
and 1 whole Pear!, £4 4s, Bracelet to match, 4 £5 5s. 


= £5 5s. A Brox ch, in AF qualit Diam ynds. —- 
. without Pearl, £2 17s. 6d. | A 
- AB er 
ay 


~ New ¥ Moon Brooch, 7 Brilliaats 
pe / 
0.7 
pune 
Baoe ch, 
Choice 
Brilliants, 


ee 
Best G rf-Vi New Brooch, 18 Brilliante, 3 Rubles or £19 lis. 











: 1 Solid G id Safety Pin Brooch«3 » % 
New Brilliant Tie and t ° iy 7 . 
Emerald ( ae sitia rape ge ze, 3a laraer fe th oe : 
Brooch, ae iants and dey Ue, 38578 St set Mh as 
Rubies, £42. “31 le. and 61ze 1n Guid, 
Sapphires, om “1 












and 8 Rose Diam mds, 
All Rose D 
ei 6. Suerte 5/- . Sapphires, and 2 whole Pearls, £5 5s. 
WwW Moon Brooch, containing 5 dg White y 
Brilhaacs, £21. Smaller size, ty Same Brooch, eg 
in R 308 Se 3 









Estimates and Sketches for 


Monograms and 
Names, in Diamonds or Gold, tree ou application. 


Ostrich-FeaiLcr Fan, 16 in. long. 


om: 7% 










New scarf-Pin, Stemes 





set transparentapubies 
‘ and — Diamonds, eZ Dia ] mond Star Brooch, Pendant 
White Brilliants and wD sy a Sepphires and Dis- 5 Browse, gan te. © RIALS ae oy ys oT pa J Wecklace tor White om Pear Re ee e mms om. fi fe 
£37 
THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS. Superioe Fano up t0 £9 90, best in sock 


Diamond-Cutting Factory, Amsterdam. 6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. Telegraphic Address: Ruspoli, London”? Marsbout Moucheté Fans, £7 15s. £11158. £14 140 


Manufacturing Goldsmiths & Silversmiths, 
Clk 134, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 





Purchase direct from the Manufacturers, saving all intermediate sesh Goods not 
approved of may be exchanged, or amount paid will be returned. 


BRIDESMAIDS’ PRESENTS. 


















DIL ne 7 “og - Brooch, £6 10s. 










Fine _ and Diamond 


Ring, £4 15s. 
) The New Fi \ 
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Fine Diamond Hoop Ring. £5, % 














NEW ILLUSTRATED Pencil-Case ‘Bangle, 17 
CATALOGUE POST FREE. ee ee ee . 
Fine Gold a ~ 9 
Fox-Head - a ae Prd =f, . TT in 
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¥ "Fine Tarquoise and Pearl Chain Bracelet, £4103. 











